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Mandelson given trade and industry role as PM tames Brown camp 

Blair balances the power 


Michael White 
Political Editor 
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T ONY Blair's long' 
awaited ministe- 
rial reshuffle yes- 
terday marig him 
undisputed mas- 
ter of his cabinet 
when be sacked four foiling 
colleagues, promoted Blairlte 
new blood and forced Gordon 
Brown and Peter Mandelson 
to bury their barely-concealed 
rivalry at the top. 

At tbe end of Mr Blair’s 
first drama-packed cabinet 
reshuffle, neither traditional- 
ists nor modernisers could 
claim to have won most of tbe 
spoils in tbe Prime Minister's 
carefully rebalanced team — 
though tbe removal of tbe 
Chancellor’s ally, Nick 
Brown, as chief whip was 
widely seen as a blow to tbe j 
so-called Gordon Brownlies. 
Other ministerial allies will 
be purged today. 

But Nick Brown was tact- 
fully rewarded with a fuff cab- 
inet post, as Agriculture Min- 
ister, following Jack 
Cunningham's- promotion to 
be "enforcer” in the Cabinet 
Office. That move best under- 
lined Downing Street's deter- 
mination not to be made a 
prisoner of faction, real or 
perceived. A mixture of Old- 
and New Labour meritocrats 
— “ability is the key" aides 
insisted — duly shared the 
plum appointments. 

As Mr Blair moved on to 
junior appointments, the 
Downing Street spokesman 
went to great lengths to stress 
that he was strengthening the 
centre. By that he means the 
core of government, defined 
as No 10, the Cabinet Office 
and the Treasury, rather than 
trying to curb the Chancel- 
lor's empire. 

Few MPs ent irely believed 
that graceful interpretation. 
Downing Street stressed a 
new formality to tbe way the 
14-month-old regime does its 
business and dismissed talk 
of ideological feuds as "per- 
sonality spats, a lot of it fu- 
elled by people who believed 
they were serving their min- 
isters when they were not”. 
That is more credible. None- 
theless the Tories dubbed the 
changes “a charter for 
failure". 

With Harriet Harman, 
David Clark and Gavin 
Strang all leaving the Cabinet 
— unexpectedly joined by 
Lord Richard, Leader of the 
Lords — the day's unsched- 
uled drama was provided by 
Frank Field, doyen of right- 
wing welfare reformers. 

Refused Ms Harman's job 
as Social Security Secretary 
and asked to leave the Depart- 
ment of Social Security — 
where his failure to provide 
effective reform options has 
disappointed Mr Blair — Mr 
Field turned down two alter- 
native offers, as “fraud czar” 
or a cross-departmental drugs 
minister. Instead Mr Field 
returned to the back benches. 













Minister with portfolio: Peter Mandelson, erstwhile spin doctor, becomes the man to run the Department of Trade and Industry photograph: graham turneh 


leaving Tray and Lib Dem 
MPs to protest that welfare J 
reform is in tatters. 

As for Mr Mandelson, the 
most turbulent architect of 
Labour modernisation, he 
was given tbe “real Job" he 
has long urged — running the 
weighty Department of Trade 
and Industry, instead of 
Image-moulding behind the 
scenes. He modestly an- 
nounced he would not use the 
Heseltine-revived title of 
President of the Board of 
Trade. “There’s a strong mes- 
sage In all this for Peter. It is 
‘go out and show you can do 
if," (me well-placed official 
explained. 

With the economy faltering 
and unions suspicious of his 
instincts, Mr Mandelson has 
a formidable task to add to bis 
continuing "Dome Secretary” 
functions. 

As reported in yesterday’s 
Guardian, Stephen Byers, the 
BlaiHte moderniser becomes 
the first Class of '92 MP to 
enter the Cabinet as Mr 
Brown’s deputy, Chief Secre- 


Qordon Brown has 
lost out quite badly - 
watching as key altias 
have been removed 
and unfriendly 
new co mers moved In. 
But tim Government 
Itself could also 
suffer, tts election- 
winning commitment 
to “r ef orm welfare as 
we know if' has 
suffered a substantial 
Mow. 

- Leader Comment, 
page & 


tary to the Treasury. Tbe 
incumbent. Alastair Darling, 
goes to the DSS. 

Mr Byers' friendly rival, 
health minister, Alan Mil, 
burn, is one of the high-flyars 
who will have to wait In- 
stead, another of the Health 
Secretary Frank Dobson’s 
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team. Baroness Margaret Jay 

— daughter of Lord Callaghan 

— gets Lord Richard’s job, the 
fourth new cabinet face, 
ahead of the tricky tight over 
abolition of hereditary voting 
rights. 

“1 am sorry not to have tbe 
opportunity to see Lords 


reform through. I shall now 
have to earn my living In an- 
other way," a wounded Lord 
Richard said. But others did 
better, so that Ann Taylor — 
Britain's first woman chief 
whip — will now work with 
Margaret Beckett as Leader of ; 
the Commons. 


Your combative starter for the week - Jeremy Paxman 



Jeremy Paxman; 
four-year contract 


Jsntoe Gibson 
H ed la CorifMpBndwrt 

S OME of the nation's 
most esteemed intellec- 
tuals now face the pros- 
pect of being interrupted by 
the BBC's most formidable in- 
terviewer with the conf irma - 
tion yesterday that Jeremy 

Paxman is to present Radio 
4's Start The Week. 

As part of a new four-year 
contract, believed to be worth 
around £15 minion, Paxman 
will add tbe Monday morning 
discussion programme to his 
diverse BBC portfolio of 
Newsnight and University 


Challenge. The BBC has been 
searching for a replacement 
presenter for Start The Week 
ginra* Melvyn Bragg was ele- 
vated to the House of Lords 
and forced to step down. 

A BBC insider said yester- 
day that the corporation was 
determined to keep Paxman 
through extensive contract 
negotiations after some 
widely-reported approaches 
fromITV. 

At least two ITV companies 
had attempted to lure Paxman 
to lend his particular blend of 
hard-hitting credibility to the 
channel'6 planned £10 million 
current aflhirs series. 

The 80 Mimrtes-style series 


is a high-profile gamble for 
ITV's director of pro- 
grammes, David Llddiment, 
who recently announced he 
wished to attract more middle 
class viewers to the channel 
ITV may have missed its 
chance to poach Paxman 
through indecision. 

Four compa n ies are still 
battling to be awarded the 
contract, although an an- 
nouncement has been ex- 
pected since early June. 

Although be is on holiday, 
Paxman Issued a statement 
yesterday confirming he had 
considered leaving the BBC. 

“I am th rilled to continue 
with Newsnight Of course, I 


thought about moving else- 
where, but there is nowhere 
else on television which 
presents the same opportu- 
nity, day in day out, to get to 
grips with current events," be 
said. 

Of his new job, he added: "I 
can only say that Melvyn : 
Bragg has turned the pro- 
gramme into an unmissable 
Monday morning Bloody 
Mary. 2 hope I can fill his , 
shoes.” 

The 4&-year-old presenter, 

who earlier this year won an 
industry award for asking 
Michael Howard the same 
question 14 tunes, will con- 
tinue to present Newsnight 
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from Tuesday to Thursday 
and takes up his new radio 
role from September. 

He has worked for the BBC 
for over 20 years on Pan- 
orama, Breakfast News and 
local news as well as 
Newsnight. 

Speculation that he might 
leave the corporation has 
centred on competition with 
David Dlmbleby to be the 
BBC's "face of current 
affairs". 

He fort out to Dimbleby on 
Question Time and as anchor 
for the general election broad- 
cast but as the younger man, 
he must feel certain that his 
time will come. 


Comment 8; Leader 9; 
Cro sa woi d lfi 

Quick Crossword 15 
Rotfio and Television IS 



Harman and Field 
are cast aside 


David Brindla, Social 
Sarvlcao Cor re sponde nt 


W ELFARE reform will 
remain at the heart of 
the Government's 
agenda. Downing Street in- 
sisted yesterday after 
removal of tbe ministers who 
were supposed to modernise 
tbe £100 billion social secu- 
rity system. 

The departure from govern- 
ment of not only Harriet Har- 
man, whose demise had been 
widely predicted, but also 
Frank Field, leaves a vacuum 
where Labour had promised a 
hive of activity and creative 

thinking . 

Mr Field's welfare reform 
green paper, on which consul- 
tation doses on Friday, could 
now be sidetracked. But Alis- 
tair Darling, the new Social 
Security Secretary, has been 
told he must regain tbe mo- 
mentum of reform. 

The Prime Minister's offi- 
cial spokesman said: “The 
next six months are going to 
be key to welfare reform. We 
want a lot of action." 

The green paper has been 
criticised for being short on 
specifics. Tony Blair is 
known to have been disap- 
pointed by the result of Mr 
Field's deliberations, having 
taken a calculated gamble In 
appointing him to “think the 
unthinkable”, despite the sus- 
picion with which be is 
viewed by many party 
members. 

Although Mr Field’s sup- 
porters blame others, not 
least Ms Harman and the 
Treasury, for limiting his 
room for manoeuvre. Down- 
ing Street apparently feels 
that Britain's first minister 
for welfare reform felled to 
live up to his billing. 

The spokesman said; ”1 
think the Prime Minister felt 
that the welfare reform drive 
needed a fresh sense of lrape- 


Dr John Reid, a well- 
regarded Array Minister, was 
shifted to Dr Strang’s old 
post, the pollt lcally-sensitive 
Job of Transport Minister 
under John Prescott, the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister. 

Mr Blair made his disposi- 
tions at Chequers on Sunday 
along with his most trusted 
and objective intimates — 
Jonathan Powell, chief of , 
staff. Sir Richard Wilson, 
Cabinet Secretary, Sally Mor- 
gan, his political secretary, 
and Anji Hunter, his Down- 
ing Street planner and oldest 
political friend. None is 
elected. 

Last night Mr Blair was 
calling in ministers, safely 
out of the glare of the TV 
lights, to sack or promote. Ni- 
gel Griffiths, the consumer af- 
fairs minister, Tom Clarke 
and Mark Fisher from the 
Ministry of Culture, and 
turn to page 2, column 3 

The reshuffle, page* 4-5j 
Hugo Young, page 85 
Leader comment, page 9 


tus." Decisions on reform 
would be needed by tbe end of 
the autumn in key areas, the 
spokesman said. These in- 
cluded pensions, disability 
and industrial injuries bene- 
fits, widows' benefits and con- 
tribution conditions for 
national insurance. 

Mr Field, who marched out 
of No 10 to fell reporters he 
had resigned from govern- 
ment rather than accept other 
jobs offered him, said: “I be- 
lieve I can support the Prime 
Minister more effectively 
from the backbenches." 

This Implicit warning will 
delight the Conservatives, 
who were last night claiming 
that the welfare reform cru- 
sade was finished. Iain Dun- 
can Smith, shadow social se- 
curity secretary, said: “The 
departure of Frank Field con- 
firms that serious reform of 
the welfare system is off the 
agenda." 

David RendeL Liberal Dem- 
ocrat social security spokes- 
man. said the removal of both 
Mr Field and Ms Harman was 
a "savage indictment” of the 
Government's failure to de- 
liver on reform. 

The Government has al- 
ready this month suffered 
from attacks on its planned 
increases in benefits spend- 
ing, which is projected to rise 
to almost £109 billion by 2001. 
There is evident irritation in 
Downing Street that social se- 
curity ministers stoked ex- 
pectations of a cut in spend- 
ing that they could not then 
deliver. 

There is also annoyance at 
tbe often open feuding be- 
tween the Field and Hannan 
camps, which continued even 
alter Mr Blair made plain it 
bad to stop. 

With a view to an early 
return, Ms Harman’s support- 
ers were talking up her 
achievements in areas such 
as the national c hild care 
strategy. 



"I was 31 and going 
nowhere - then 
Ruskin College 
changed my life" 


Paulina Ortiz 

P auline Ortiz is a sen- 
ior officer for BIFU. 
the banking union, 
and a graduate - life was 
not always so good. She 
left school at 17 and by 31 
she was divorced with two 
children and no job. Then 
she beard about Rnskin. 

Founded in 1899 Rug kin 
was the first residential 
college for working people 
and for those who bad 
little or no educational 
opportunity when young. 

Rnwy anfamlfimw- Him , 

men and women have j 
arrived at the college from 
a variety of communities 1 
and backgrounds, ethnic, 
industrial, and trade 
union, to study full* time 
for the first time in their 
adult lives. 

They will leave with 

Mufcla Coliex e. Woltoo I 
Ru*fcu- CoIImg* (a a eftartfv which ea 


formal qualifications and 
go on to further study, 
or return home to pursue 
their careers. Few have 
any recognised educational 
qualifications when they 
arrive. 

All have a common 
interest in society and a 
desire to improve it. Entry 
to Ruskin is by interview 
and is only for students 
who are 20 and over. 

The college is residential 
and full state bursaries 
are available. 

If you are motivated to 
improve society this is 
your opportunity to gain 
tbe education you always 
wanted - but missed. 

Think of where it could 
get yon! 

Send for a 
prospectus 
now or ring 
0IB6S 310713. 

Street. Oxford. OXl suut. 

dMa to prwWc mtucnrlon for adiiOc. j 
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How the peacock 
got the cream 
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GaryYounge 


A FTER a night oflong 

knives and a day of short 
straws, tt is reassuring 
to see that some thin g s are 
sacred. 

Harriet Harman's desk may 
be cleared and the Augean 
stables of the Foreign Office 
cleansed. Aim Taylor may 
surf to her new seat on a wave 
of self-satisfaction and a 
newly •resigned Frank Field 
may stand and scowl from the 
back. 

But Peter Mandelson and 
his unfeasibly large dome 
remain inseparable. He bad 
woken up yesterday morning 
as the Minis ter without Pa- 
nache and by the afternoon, 
was addressing the House as - 
the Secretary for Tirades and 
Calumny. 

But when it came to ques- 
tions about the damagi n g 
levels of HFGs in the Millen- 
nium Dome there was only 
one man in the Labour ranks 
who could answer them. Con- 
ningham may have the new- 
age title of the Enforcer. But 
Mandels on is the Minister for 
the Millennium. 

Before his arrival there had 
been considerable bonhomie 
in the House. Sports Minister 

Tony Banks had invited the 
Opposition to a disabled foot- 
ball match in Leicester at the 
end of the week. 

“Sport is important to the 

development of the individ- 
ual,” said Banks, and a zoom 
full of chauffeur-driven 
paunches had harrumphed 
their approval. 

Chris Smith had been con- 
gratulated by his Tory coun- 
terpart, Peter Ainsworth, on 
keeping his job (a job, inciden- 
tally that Mandelson was 
after): “Nobody's more happy 
than 1," said a mischievous 
Ainsworth before going on to 
call his opposite number a 
"control freak”. 

But Mandelson started as he 
will almost inevitably go on — 
even if he doesn't mean to. Not 
with cheers of good will from 
colleagues on both sides of the 


Review 


House but a sniper attack 
from his own back benches. 
Referring to his comrade and 
colleague as “the minister 
who cast such a long shadow" 
Gordon Prentice (Labour, 
Fendle) asked Mandelso n to 
reveal the contents of his 
meetings with clients of the ■ 


lobbying firm, GPC Market 
Access. And why, asked Pren- 
tice, had Mandelson not in- 
vited him to dine with 
lobbyists? 

“Because you’re an oik who 
couldn’t afford the hors 
dtoeuvrea,” would undoubt- 
edly have been Mandelson 's 
fevoured response. 

But Mandy kept his cool and 

hnnud his disilflin Tfaman 

who described his friend and 
courtier, Derek Draper, as 
‘'boastful and brash" would 
not hear a word said against 
bis beloved dome. I have nei- 
ther “procured nor negotiated 
personally” with lobbyists in 
connection with the dome, he 
jibed. 

To same ft is an eyesoreon- 
the-Tbames; to others a ludi- 
crous and expensive liability. 
But to Mandelson this is a build- 
ing that wiH “excite and inspire 
the nation" and when it comes 
to campUxnents for it be win 
take flnyfhinphtf can get .. 

This is the Dame, he 
boasted, that his friend the 
Prime Minister had once 
hailed as “too good to pull 
down". Everybody else in the 
House, it seemed, apart from 
him, realised that this was not 
necessarily a frill-hearted en- 
dorsement They laughed. 
Mandelson forged on, his lips 
pulled so taut it looked as 
though his face would crack. 

But it took the diminutive 
figure of John Bercow (Con- 
servative, Buckingham) — a 
huge ego in a very small suit — 
to finally fla p the Stoic Man- 
deLson. “How much money is 
coming from the manufactur- 
ing industry, the decline of 
which [Mandelson] has just 
taken responsibility for,” 
asked Mr Bercow who may or 
may not have been standing 
up- 

This was a defining mo- 
ment The first question for 
his brand new brief. What a 

tiwafnrMamMmn tngBthk 

metaphors in a twist. Ber- 
cow's question, he said, 
showed: “Pure brass neck and 
nerve that takes a very large 
biscuit" 

Then he strutted out like 
the unruffled peacock who got 
file cream. 


Comic descent 
into psychosis 


Mic Moroney 

Tlie Dead School 

Town Hal) Theatre, Galway 

B EFORE Neil Jordan 

ever made a movie of Pat 
McCabe’s novel. The 
Butcher Boy. McCabe and di- 
rector Joe O 'Byrne had taken 
to the stage with their own 
adaptation, the masterflil two- 
bander of Frank Pig Says 
Hello. 

Now. The Dead School, 
adapted by McCabe from his 
last novel but one, sees the 
pair together again with an- 
other manic piece of comic 
grotesque, set in a benighted 
Irish border town in the 1970s. 

The central character is 
Raphael Bell, an inflexible 
neurotic who has risen to the 
status of headmaster of St An- 
thony’s junior school. 
Drenched in the history of the 
Irish Free State— he saw his 
father shot dead by the Black 
and Tans, and as a young man, 
trembled with fervour at the 
mass Eucharstic Congress of 
1932 — bis mission Is to incul- 
cate this falth-and-fatherland 
ethos into the unruly urchins 
In his care. 

Every spring, for 30-odd 
years, he has managed to de- 
liver this rabble to the finals 
of the schools choir competi- 
tion. However, his life's work 
is undone with the appoint- 
ment of a young teacher. Ma- 
lachy Dudgeon, an incorrigi- 
ble. tormented rake whose 
lack of discipline leads, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the 
drowning of a pupiL This, and 
the widowing of Raphael Bell, 
triggers the schoolmaster’s de- 
scent Into ghoul-ridden psy- 
chosis — tea ching the ghosts 
of dead children in his 


boarded-up house on the out- 
skirts of town. 

O’Byrne delves wildly into 
macabre material, direct- 
ing his cast at a furious pace 
as. apart from Mick Lafly as 
Raphael, they double up as 
creepy clerics, sly old beggar- 
men, snotty-nosed youngsters 
etc, trashing the stage in an 80- 
minute explosion of theatrical 
ideas. 

The expressionists antics 
are just about contained 
within the plunging perspec- 
tives of Tim Conroy’s trick- 
laden trompe l’oeilset, which 
constantly reveals its sur- 
prises — bidden doors and 
drawers, and a successi o n of 
monstrous little puppets. 

The screeching height of the 
caricatures, and the self-con- 
scious theatricality of the 
playing, unfort unately tram- 
ples over many of the darker, 
sadder veins in McCabe’s 
script, which, frankly, tries to 
pack in rather too much of the 
novel, often leading to down- 
right incoherence. 

However, the packed Gal- 
way houses ecstatically iden- 
tify with McCabe’s Iconoclas- 
tic collisions of trashy popular 
culture and monolithic rural 
Catholicism— from the unbri- 
dled comic routine about the 
liberated busybody boasting 

of her three abortions, to the 

ingrained peasant argot of 
morbid, prostrated fhith (best 
exemplified by Raphael’s un- 
forgettable proposal to his 
wife: “How would you like to 
be buried with my people?") 

As a result, this one-off co- 
production between the Gal- 
way Arts Festival and the 
local Macaas company, went 

down a treat However, it will 
need a little bit more Ironing 
out before they take it on the 
road. 


Straw to examine stop and 
search of ethnic minorities 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Corres pondent 

T HE Home Secretary said 
yesterday that be would 
famine the disparity between 

the numbers of block and 
white people stopped and 
searched by police. 

Jack Straw's pledge followed 
Publication In the Guardian of 
figures showing that blade 


people are nearly eight times 
more likely to be stopped than 
white people. 

He said bis newly formed 
Race Relations Forum would 
examine the issue of stop and 
searches and arrests of mem- 
bers of ethnic minorities. 

The statistics, published 
today by Statewafch, show a 
dispa rity between stops and ar- 
rests of black people and their 
white and Asian counterparts. 


Straw grants limited amnesty to more than 30,000 in one-off attempt to cut backlog of 76,000 cases 

Asylum seekers free to stay 


Alan Travis 
Homo Affairs Editor 



ORE than 30,000 
asylum seekers 
and their fam- 
ilies are to be 
allowed , to stay 
in Britain under a limited am- 
nesty unveiled by the Home 
Secretary. Jack Straw, yester- 
day in a one-off effort to cut 
the backlog of 76^100 cases. 

But this exemption is to be 
accompanied by a plan to dis- 
perse the remaining asylum 
seekers to approved hostels 
ami bed and breakfast accom- 
modation throughout Britain 
while their cases are heard. 

Applicants, who are banned 
from working, will not 
receive welfare benefits while 
their cases are decided. In- 


stead they win mostly get 
help “in kind" such as food 
vouchers. Cash payments will 
be kept to a minimum. “What 
the genuine asylum seeker 
needs is food and shel ter, not 
a Giro cheque," Mr Straw 
said yesterday. 

The scheme, first floated by 

the Conservative Westmin- 
ster council is designed to 
relieve the burden on London 
local authorities. Extra Home 
Office officials are to be 
drafted to Manchester. Glas- 
gow, Leeds and Bristol to 
oversee the dispersal. 

Tn a s ys t e m ° hr Dai- to that 
used in Germany, hostel ac- 
commodation will be provided 
directly by a Home Office 
agency asylum seekers 
will have no choice about 
where they are sent Private 
landlords, housing associa- 


tions and voluntary organisa- 
tions will be invited to provide 
the accommodation. Local 
a u th oriti es will no longer have 
to bear the burden. 

The decision not to restore 
welfare benefits for asylum 
seekers waiting to bear the 
outcome of their cases comes 
despite fierce Labour protests 
that such action was inhu- 
mane when Peter LLOey axed 
the payments four years ago. 

Mr Straw said he hoped to 
dear the backlog and produce 
initial d ecisions an asylum 
cases within two months by 
April 200L A further £120 mil- 
lion is to be made available to 
clean up the sys tem , officially 
described as a shambles. 

Ministers yesterday in- 
sisted that they were not de- 
claring an amnesty for the 
30,000 who have been waiting 


longer than 18 months for an 
initial decision on their cases. 

For some 10.000 cases who 
have been waiting more than 
five years for an initial deci- 
sion. the delay alone will be 
regarded as sufficient to give 
them indefinite leave to 
remain in Britain. Many of 

them have been waiting since 

before 1933 because their ap- 
plications were put to one 
side as part of a previous gov- 
ernment attempt to dear the 
backlog. 

At least 20.000 more who 
first applied between July 1993 
and December 1995 win he 

allowed to stay for at least a 

farther four years if they have 
family ties or have “given ser- 
vice to the community". 

Other proposals in the 
White Paper on Asylum and 
Immigration include: 


□ Asking overseas visitors 
who need .visas for dose fam- 
ily events to post a fin a ncial 
bond, returnable when they 
leave the country. 

q introducing statutory regu- 
lation to curb unscrupulous 

immigration- advisers and a 

legal code of practice on 

checks to prevent Illegal 

working. 

D Abolishing the “White 
List” of countries, such as 
Pakistan and Romania, from 
where it is presumed all 
asylum applications are 
bogus. 

□ Extending sweeping police 
powers to immigration offi- 
cers. including greater use of 
fingerprinting. 

□ Giving asylum seekers 
held in detention centres the 
automatic right to a ball hear- 
ing before a judge within 


seven days. Written reasons 
for detention to be issued, 
further -expansion in deten- 
tion places and new punitive 
powers for detention centre 
officers similar to those used 
in private prisons. 

□ Giving asylum seekers 
five days instead of 25 days to 

prxko representations after 
their first interview. 

Refugee groups gave a 
mixed welcome to the White 
Paper. The Refugee Council 
said the new support arrange- 
ments risked being "costly, 
cumbersome and chaotic” 
and it would have been better 
to allow asylum seekers to 
work. Amnesty International 
said it was concerned that 
measures to expand airline 
liaison officers would bar 
many genuine asylum seek- 
ers from reaching Britain. 



Rescue brings glimmer of hope 
to Alpine village hit by tragedy 


Kate Connofiy In Prague 


A YOUNG Austrian miner 
who spent 10 days 
trapped underground in 
a collapsing shaft was savour- 
ing freedom yesterday, after 
confounding rescuers who had 
been convinced that he was no 
longer alive. 

Georg Halmd. aged 24. was 
buried 2QQft underground after 
a mudslide engulfed a talcum 
mine in Lassing, southern 
Austria. Rescue teams were 


boors away from abandoning 
their search and fi llin g in the 
disintegrating shaft with con- 
crete when they found him in 
an underground rest area. 

His only complaint on 
being winched to safety was 
that his feet were cold. 

The rescue brought a glim- 
mer of hope that nine miners 
and a geologist, who were 
caught in a rockfall while try- 
ing to reach Mr Hatnzl last 
weekend, might also he alive. 

The nightmare in the small 
Alpine village, 125 miles 


south-east of Vienna, began, at 
lunchtime oh Friday July 17, 
when, a sodden shift in the 
rocks- surrounding the mine 
caused the roof to collapse. 

A 330ft -diameter .crater 
opened up,' leaving Mr Hainzl 
trapped in the underground 
rest area. Telephone contact 
was made, and just before a 
second landslide cut the con- 
nection. he told his father Jo- 
hann: “Papa . . . just when I'm 
going- to become a father, I 
have to die.” 

That evening 10 rescuers 
entered the lift shaft to stabi- 
lise the workings, in an at- 
tempt to reach their col- 
league. But they also became 
trapped, 500ft underground. 


and are feared drowned after 
a river flooded the crater with 
enough water to fill 40 swim- 
ming pools. The subsidence 
dragged down houses and 
part of a road, forcing 200 
people to evacuate homes. 

A giant water pump was 
used in an effort to control 
the water level in the mine. 
But rescuers were repeatedly 
forced to pull back when a 
vacuum created by the falling 
water table pulled at tonnes of 
mud and debris that fined a 
mqgg of shafts and tunnels in 
the mine. Another coillapse 
was feared. 

On Saturday, rescuers and 
ranging inhabitants appeared 
resigned thyi the mpn were 


dead. Any air pockets would 
have filled with mud and 
water, experts believed. On 
Sunday, some rescue teams 
started to leave. 

But mining colleagues who 
had reported for days hearing 
the sound of knocking, but 
whose suspicions were dis- 
missed as “wishful thinking", 
fed a micro-camera down 
towards the rest place. Mr 
Hainzl. who was sitting on a 
table in a comer of the dark 
room, looked into the cam- 
era's lens, and hearing the 
words: “Is anyone there?", 
replied “It's me, Georg!”. 

He was hauled up by rope 
through a 2ft-wlde shaft and 
placed almost immediately 


in a decompression chamber. 

Doctors say be is In excel- 
lent health, apart from 
dehydration. 

A local boy brought the 
news of “the tossing Mir- 
acle” to Mr Hainzl's family. 
Including his pregnant girl- 
friend, on Sunday night “1 
could not believe it,” said his 
father, aged 48. “God has 
returned our son to us, but we 
can’t celebrate too much as 
there are stQl missing men 
down there." 

The search for the remain- 
ing men — foe fathers of 16 
children — has resumed with 
renewed hope, although there 
is little chance of finding 
them alive. 


Clinton battles to save face 
in showdown with Starr 


Mark Tran In New York 


P RESIDENT Bill Clin- 
ton's lawyers were nego- 
tiating with the special 
prosecutor, Kenneth Starr, 
yesterday over his demand 
that Mr Clinton appear before 
a grand jury to answer ques- 
tions In toe Monica Lewinsky 
investigation. 

In a crucial week for the 
president, his lawyer. David 
K endall , and Mr Starr were 
trying to work out a compro- 
mise that would avoid him 
marching up tbe steps of toe 
federal courthouse Mr Starr's 
subpoena marks the first time 
a president has been requested 
to appear before a grand jury. 

All sorts of ideas were 
being floated to preserve Mr 
Clinton’s dignity. In one sce- 
nario, the 23 grand jurors 
would be taken by bus to the 
White House to bear his testi- 
mony in person. The White 
House’s opening gambit is to 
have Mr Clinton answer ques- 


tions in writing, something 
Mr Starr is unlikely to accept 

Mr Starr and Mr Kendall 
have to decide whether Mr 
Clinton appears alone or with 
his lawyers, something that 
does not normally happen in 
grand jury testimony. The 
White House also wants to 
limit the scope of questions. 

Should Mr Clinton be dis- 
satisfied with the ground 
rules for his testimony, he 
could decide not to comply 
with the subpoena, precipitat- 
ing a constitutional crisis. 

The issue would probably 
have to go all toe way to the 
supreme court, dragging the 
case out for a few more 
months. Legal experts say 
that is a risk worth taking:. 
Mr Clinton is coasting In the 
public opinion polls while Mr 

Starr is unpopular. 

No matter what course he 

takes, Mr (Hinton fares dancer 

During toe Paula Jones sexual 
hara s s ment case he was ques- 
tioned under oath on his 
relationship with Ms 


Lewinsky, a former White 
House intern. If Mr Clinton 
changes his account of what 
occurred betweax him and Ms 
Lewinsky, Mr Starr can accuse 
him of having lied previously. 

■Should Mr Clinton stone- 
wall and challenge sub- 
poena in tiie courts, be feces 
the threat of Im pngphirmnt 
proceedings by Congress, and 
erosion of public support. 
Republican Senator Orrin 
H a t ch, the chairman of the 
Senate judiciary committee, 
has already warned that a 
refosal by Mr din ton to co- 
operate with Mr Starr would 
lead to such a move. 

Congressional Democrats 
are also putting pressure on 
Mr Clinton to testify, amid fear 
cfa public backlash that would 
hurt the parly's chances in tbe 
November Sections. 

The White House argues 
that Mr Clinton has denied 
the main accusations against 
him — that he lied about an 
affair with Ms Lewinsky and 
tried to cover it up. 


Blair tames Brown camp by 
balancing cabinet power 


continued from page 1 
George Mudie. deputy chief 
were sacked, though Mr 
Mudie — due to be replaced 
by Keith Bradley — will get 
anotherjob. 

Estelle Morris, junior edu- 
cation and teacher, will be 
promoted to Mr Byers’ post of 
schools standards minister. 
John Denham, former Trots- 
kyist, now arch-mod emiser. 
will move into Mr Field’s job. 
Helen Liddell, Economic Sec- 
retary, will move Into Donald 
Dewar's slipstream at the 
Scottish Office, likely to suc- 


ceed him when he goes to tbe 
Scottish Parliament next 
year. 

Good news is expected for 
Home Office min ister s Joyce 
Quin and Lord Williams of 
Mostyn, Both can expect 
promotion. 

The Lord Chancellor's 
junior, Geoff Boon, can also 
expect promotion. 

Among the class of W two 
veterans of Labour’s long 
march back to power. Neff 
Kinnock's aides, Trisha 
Hewitt and Charles Clarke, 
win also become ministers. 
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Princess’s car had 
’erratic brakes’ 


ftMt ■» ■ be Hirla 
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A CHAUFFEUR who 
regularly drove toe 
car in which Diana, 
Princess of Wales, 
died, has said that it had per- 
sistent braking problems, 
sources close to the French 
investigation into the crash 
said yesterday. 

Gltvler Lafeye, a former 
chauffeur for the Etofle Lim- 
ousine company that owned" 
the Mercedes 280S, told inves- 
tigating magistrate Hsrv€ Ste- 
phan in an interview last 

month that one of th» propri- 
etors of the firm, which 
worked exclusively for the 
Paris Rite hotel, had warned 
him the vehicle could be 
dangerous. 

Mr Lafaye, the car’s normal 
driver, also said it should not 
have been driven by anyone 
not familiar with iL Mr Ia- 
faye gave the interview at his 
own request the sources said, 
and in a 17-page typewritten 
statement he said he had been 
told by his then employer, 
Francois Musa, when first 
taking the wheel: “Be very 
careful with this car. Don't 


brake suddenly or the back 
aid will swing out" 

Diana, her companion, 
Dodi Fayed and their driver, 
the Ritz Hotel deputy security 
chief Henri Paul, all died 
when the car, which bore toe 
registration plate 688 LTU 75, 
crashed at high speed intn a. 
pillar in the Pont de l’Alma 
underpass on August 31 last 
year. 

The sources said Mr Lafeye 
had told the judge that the 
car's anti-lock braking sys- 
tem and the brake warning 
light on the dashboard bad 
been functioning “errati- 
cally*’ before the accident 
The chauffeur commented: 
“That 688, it didn't bold the 
road well. You had to know it 
wen to drive it safely, and 
H enri Paul had never driven 
it before.” 

Allegations that the car bad 
at cme time been involved in a 
bad accident and may have 
been malfunctioning, were 
made shortly after the crash. 
Etofle Limousine aaid at the 
time that the Mercedes had a 
toff service record and was in 
excellent condition. Mr La- 
faye was fired from Etofle 
Limousine in April following 


an accident which he claimed 
was due to faulty mainte- 
nance on one of the compa- 
ny’s cars. He said in his state- 
ment that when be 
complained about the Merce- 
des’s constantly flickering 
brake light months before toe 
fatal accident, he was told by 
Mr Musa and his partner. 
Nils Siegel, that a Mercedes 
dealership had said it was a 
minor problem. 

Neither Mr Musa or Mr Sie- 
gel. both of whom have been 
interviewed by police, would 
comm e nt mi the allegations 
yesterday. The two men are 
expected to appear before 
Judge Stephan wi thin toe 
next few weeks. 

The wrecked car Is still 
andergoing minute examina- 
tion In a closely- guarded 
police compound in the Paris 
suburbs. 

The ll-month long investi- 
gation, which Is now. sot 
expected to end before Octo- 
ber, is still thought likely to 
conclude that the excessive 
speed of the Mercedes and toe 
fact that Paul was more than 
three times over the legal 
drink-driving limit were the 
main factors in the crash. 




Strip away.lhe.hype and the Internet is in danger of 
imploding on Us own conceit, with or without the 
2000 bug. The cybernetic parish pump Is 

ceaselessly pumpaig drivel into an ocean of sludge, 
much of It made In America. 

The web of lies by Jonathan Miller 
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The Guardian Tuesday Jufe 28 1998 

The unearthing 
in Istanbul of a 
magnificent 
1, 600-year-old 
palace may 
unravel many 
mysteries of a- 
vast empire 
Which became . 
a byword for , 
intrigue and 
treachery. 

Chris Morris 
reports on the 
excavation at "< 
the site of a 
former prison 
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The^dfrector of itstanlnU'serchaeology mnsentn sfrowsxhie of the 



T URKISH archaeolo- 
gists in Istanbul be- 
lieve they have dis- 
covered a long-lost 
part of history ^ the 
Grand Palace of the Byzan- 
tine Empire which ruled 
much off the known World for 
more than a thonsand yearsu ' . 

The significance of the -dig 
— which is within sight of foe 
famed Aya Sofya, in the cityi's i 
historic Sultanahmet district 
— was revealed after months 
of secret excavation and 
restoration. 

“We began excavations in 
late 1997 and finished this 
phase in ■ foe mitfriTe ; of last 
month,” said Alpay PastnUv 
the director cf Istanbul’s MiH 
seum of Archaeology. "We 
have a lot more work to do. 7 
Local residents had-thought 
the small construction site, 
which is visible at - street 
level, was being used .to 

‘fit Is: a great <olsco§tefo/ ; 
said'Ekrein t Aknrgill,a grojfes- 
sor offarchaeoLogy_ “It gives; 
us another unique she in the 
heart of foe city.” ' 


The archaeolx^ical team be- 
lieve they may have found the 
palace archive where hand- 
written documents and icons 
were stored- They have also 
discovered 'vaulted corridors, 
a series of magnificent fres- 
coes, and later additions to 
the Palana made daring the 
Ottoman era. 

“The entrance is a lovely 
example of Ottoman architec- 
ture," Mr Pasinli said. “A 
narrow aisle then leads into 
the Byzantine section, where 
the walls are covered with 
coloured frescoes-*' ~ ' 

The frescoes show vegeta- 
bles -and floral patterns- jbn 
vjvid greens, reds and yel- 
lows. Experts describe them 
as masterpieces in technique 
and use off material. 

' The portion iff flw 

palace' excavated so far 
apparently d a te s from foe 9th 
century, hot construction is 


GotiStanffne'ihte Great *mbu- 'fom^. frppraS'also decorated 
gnrated the new capital of foe with classical monuments 
Reman Empire in ^JD 330. . from across foe region. . 

Rdor more than 1,000 yeais^ Historiaha believetfre pat 



way.* 



Constantinople was one <tf foe 
moat tWeg foil he 


neath a bustling 20th century 
metropolis. 

.“Thousands of amazing 
sites are waiting to be discov- 
ered underneath the modem 
city,” said Senxavi Eyice, an 
expert in Byzantine history. 
“We never know exactly what 
will turn up next" 

Some archaeologists com- 
plain it is too difficult for 
them to excavate properly in 
the centre of Istanbul, be- 
cause of overcrowding and 
foe presence of restricted mil- 
itary sites. *Tm glad they 
took this opportunity quickly 
when it came up/’ said one 
expert 

- Critics of the way the mod- 
em dly has been planned be- 
lieve that am-fanf sites could 
he given much greater promi- 
nence, allowing Istanbul to 
compete with cities like Rome 
■ as important archaeological 
ace cajnptlex once covered a centres, 
hogp gtmjhfe. •. The rediscovered palace was 

next to | .at the heart off a f flourishing 
AyarSbtyurto foe shores of foe empire for hundreds of years, 
Sea of Marmara. It contained but in the llfo century people 
churches, gardens and cere- began to leave for security , 
monlal romris, nqy bnried be- reasons. After Oohstanfinopte I 
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was sacked by the Fourth Cru- 
sade in 1204, the palace fen Into 
disrepair. Constantinople was 
finally conquered by the Otto- 
man Turks in 1453. when it 
was renamed Istanbul. 

Althoug h it is too soon for 
visitors to be allowed access to 
the new excavations, city offi- 
cials are already relishing the 
prospect of a boom to tourism 
if Istanbul arida another attrac- 
tion to its current display of 
historical sites. That would be 
good news for Turkey’s tour- 
ism industry, which is experi- 
encing a bad year, with the 
number of visitors to Istanbul 
foiling dramatically. 

The archaeological team ex- 
pect to find more hidden to 
intricate layers beneath the 
surface. Experts knew that 
the Grand Palace had once ex- 
isted, but they were not able 
to begin excavations for many 
years, bec au se a prison bad 
occupied foe site. .* / Z] 

The site may: help unravel 
many of the mysteries of a 
vast empire, which has be- 
come a modem byword for in- 
trigue and donide-deaHug 


Report on 
Africa arms 
leaves Cook 
in the clear 


Ian Stack 
Diplomatic Editor 


R OBIN Cook, the For- 
eign Secretary, 
claimed total vindi- 
cation last night over 
the arms-for- Africa affair 
after a Whitehall Inquiry 
cleared ministers and blamed 
misjudgments by overworked 
officials for a breach of the 
UN embargo on Sierra Leone. 

Launching a “sweeping 
programme" of reforms, that 
he pledged would give Brit- 
ain “a modern Foreign 
Office,” Mr Cook confidently 
rebuffed criticism from 
Michael Howard, his Tory 
shadow, who insisted that 
the FO was to a shambles 
and asked when Mr Cook 
planned to resign. 

In 160 closely written pages, 
the report by Sir Thomas' 
Legg catalogues the chain of 
mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings that allowed a British se- 
curity firm. Sandltoe Interna- 
tional, to illegally supply 
arms to the West African 
country. 

But it does little more than 
blame “managment and cul- 
tural factors” for what went 
wrong and is unlikely to pro- 
duce more than a rebuke for 
Peter Penfold, the High Com- 
missioner to Sierra Leone, 
who the report says exceeded 
his authority to contacts with 
San dime. 

Mr Cook welcomed Its find- 
ings in a Commons statement, 
promising there would be “no 
scapegoats" and pledging that 
“this should be the end of the 
matter as for as officials are 
concerned”. 

The report concluded that 
“some officials became aware 
or had notice of the plan” to 
ship arms to Sierra Leone to 
aid President Ahmed Tejan 
Kabbah's bid to restore his 
government 

Mr Penfold, forced into ex- 
ile in neighbouring Guinea 
with President Kabbah, was 
said to have given Sandline a 
degree cf approval which be 
“had no authority to do". But 
Mr Penfold did not know 'foe 
shipment would be Illegal and 
“no other official gave afiy am 
couragement or approval.” r 
Mr Howard maintained the 1 
report was severely critical of 

minis ters and o fficial?; 

But Mr Cook Insisted that 
Sir Thomas Legg and Sir, 


Robin fobs,' who helped him 
to carry out the inquiry, had 
not uncovered any political 
scandal. 

Tony Lloyd, minister for Af- 
rica, criticised for his pom- 
performance before a Com- 
mons committee, was said to 
be delighted fan* night that he 
had been exonerated. 

Mr Howard taunted Mr 
Cook with his own remark, In 
a recent television documen- 
tary. that he did not feel foe 
need to read all foe papers his 
officials gave him to order to 
be a successful foreign 
secretary. 

Inside the FO, it is widely 
believed that Mr Cook over- 
reacted when the crisis broke 
in May, and would have done 
better to emulate Tony Blair’s 
insistence that if an error had 
been made it was in support 
of the “good guys” — the dem- 
ocratically elected govern- 
ment of President Kabbah. 


‘An embarrassing 
catalogue of error 
and inadequate 
management’ 

The Liberal Democrat for- 
eign affairs spokesman, Men- 
zies Campbell, said the in- 
quiry had revealed a “sorry 
and embarrassing catalogue 
of error and Inadequate 
management". 

Mr Cook's widely trailed 
proposals to reform the FO 
Include restoration of a sanc- 
tions enforcement unit to 
make sure that embargoes 
are fully observed, better 
procedures for handling in- 
telligence reports, and ban- 
ning contacts with private 
military firms unless 
authorised. 

He also promised a pro- 
gramme of 60 different mea- 
sures to Improve effective- 
ness, including the 
recruitment of professional 
managers, though this is 
likely to meet resistance from 
officials who believe there 
has been enough change to 
rcemit years. 

Mt (took said he had asked 
foe Permanent Secretary, Sir 
John Kerr, to interview each 
of the relevant officials and to 
counsel them on foe Legg 
report’s findings about them. 


Pilot fumes over smoking in loo row 


DwMHancto 


T ONY Blair last night an- 
nounced- that civil ser- 
vants and ministers’ po- 
litical aides face foe sack if 
they are caught teaWng confi- 
dential' information to lobby- 
ists or giving their clients 
preferential access .‘to 
government. 

The action follows huge em- 
barrassment for the Prime 
Minister after Derek Draper, 
the former .lobbyist and aide 
to Peter .Mandelsou, was 
caught by foe Observer boast- 
ing about bis contacts with 
government. 

The Downing Street policy 
unit adviser, Roger Uddle, 
aim a close friend of Mr Mare 
delson, was accused by the 
newspaper of promising 


special access to foe Govern- ! 
nujnt —although hje denied i 
he ' haft.' . used foe words it 
ascribed to him. _ 

_ The new code is much 
tougher -than the one origLi 
naHy envisaged by Sir Rich- 
ard Wilson, foe Cabinet Sec- 
retary. This was ripped up by 
Mr Blair and foe Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Irvine, for being 1 
too unspecific and weak. . - 

Instead, Mr -Blair insisted 
on a list of do’s and dents to 
ensure that no adviser or civil 
' servant could be to any doubt 
abouthow totjehave-Y . . y. 

' B warns: “Some:fomgs"are 
completely nnaocqpta M b , For 
instance: 

jEfo opt leak oaafiAeniial or 
sensitive material especially 
market sensitive material, to, 
a lobbyist ' 

. ’Ttouot deUherately help a 


anuhfcmg for dlent&.to have 
privileged’ access, to stmirters 
or nhdue_ Influence over 
policy. 

“These would he serious 
dladpMnary offences and trig 
-gar .'procedures under which 
you Would be liable’ fox, 
dismissal ” . 

Other sections warn about 
accepting gifts, disclosing 
premature information, 
breaching parliamentary 
privilege, and being carefbl 
about accepting lobbyists’ 
-hospitality. 

“Provided that you -are Sat- 
isfied about foe propriety of 
accepting ft may be legiti- 
ipga te to take modest hospital 

finidfois happening to yon a 
tot ; you should c pull back 
quicKy/’ itaays. 

. -The. code gives the perma- 
nent t secretary of a depart- 
■i* & -• - > 


meat the right to ban some 
hospitality a lto g et h er. 

. There is also a . warning 
about allowing lobbyists ac- 
cess to House of Commons 
select committee reports, 
w hich are released Under em- 
bargo to witnesses to MPa’ in- 
quiries and journalists. 

Any breach of these -rules 
may lead to disciplinary 
action, it warns. 

The guidelines 'aiso^sifggert: 
that where clients of lobbyists 
are given access to put their 
case, czvil servants should 
seek out Opposing groups to 
present the counter argu- 
ment This would blunt the 
advantages lobbyists have to 
contacting and influencing 
government 

Common sense must pre- 
vail, says fiw guide/ and per- 
sonal friendships with lobby- 
ists do not have to be severed. 


John Hooper 
In Borne 


A BRITISH airline pilot 
was last nigh t under 
investigation in Italy 
after refusing to let .passen- 
gers leave his aircraft until 
one of them owned up to 
smoking in the lavatory. 

.A police spokesman at 

Mahwm» Jtr nnrt la Milan 

said Bilan Bliss, aged 57, 
risked being charged with 
kidnapping. 

- He was escorted from his 
aircraft by police officers 
on Sunday evening after 
keyring the 145 passengers 
in their seats for 40 min- 
utes after landing. 

The incident took place at 
the end of a flight from 
Stansted operated by the 
low-cost British Airways 


m 




subsidiary. Go. “It was 
found that someone had 
had a cigarette in the front 
toilet and had tried to con- 
ceal the fact by blocking 
the smoke detector with 
bits of a cigarette packet,” 
said a spokeswoman for the 
airline. “This irresponsible 
act posed a risk to all Z48 


passengers and crew and 
Captain Bliss informed Ital- 
tan police In advance.” 

She added: “Unfortu- 
nately, no one owned up to 
the smoking and eventually 
police came on board and 
detained him for detaining 
the passengers against 
their wilL” 

However, Italian police 
last night denied they had 
been-. warned. “He shonld 
have contacted os, instead 
of holding his passengers 
for 40 minutes,” said a 
Spokesman. “Even the pilot 
recognised that he had 
done something Irregular.” 

Go’s spokeswoman said 
that passengers had been 
generally supportive of the 
captain, who had later been ; 
allowed to pilot the return 
flight to Stansted. | 

“We have got oar lawyers 


Involved in pursuing the 
matter. Captain Bliss has 
hot been charged but we 
are concerned that he was 
detained at all,” she added. 

At Malpensa airport, the 
police spokesman said: “He 
was not arrested, but he 
was reported to the Judicial 
authorities. 

“He Is now under investi- 
gation. The charges which 
could be laid against him 
lnclnde kidnapping and 
assault.” 

Go said Captain Bliss, 
who is from Cambridge, 
had 37 years* experience of 
commercial flying. He 
worked for British Airways 
from 1970 until 1996, be- 
fore moving to Ryanair, for 
whom he flew until Septem- 
ber 1997. 

' Go began flights from 
Stansted to Milan in May. 
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The reshuffle 


Mandelson is intent on loosening 
Labour's ties with the union s - 
He has already interfered with 
the DTI on theminimum wage 
and union recognition 


Blair 


courts 


trouble 






choice 


for DTI 


Ewan MacAsfclH, Chief 
PoOtfeal Correspondent 


T ONY BLAIR yester- 
day opted for seri- 
ous trouble by 
appointing Peter 
Mandelson as Trade 
and Industry Secretary. 
There are few others moves 
he could have made that will 
prove as divisive. 

By giving Mr Mandelson a 
spending department. Mr 
Blair has pitted him directly 
against the Chancellor. Gor- 
don Brown. Mr Blair is trying 
to use Mr Mandelson as a 
buffer against the Chancel- 
lor's empire, but in doing so. 
he has also created the poten- 
tial for serious rifts in the 
heart of the Government 
The Prime Minister's chief 
press officer insisted yester- 
day there was no “ideological 
division" between ministers. 
Maybe, but there are serious 
personality ones, none more 
bitter than that between Mr 
Mandelson and Mr Brown. 

Both Mr Brown and Mr 
Mandelson realise the dan- 
gers. and Mr Brown phoned 
him at 7.30 yesterday morn- 
ing to wish him well and to 
dismiss for 10 minutes how 
they could work closely 
together, according to one 
aide. 

But whatever Mr Brown’s 
private views, his followers — 
from ministers through to 
backbenchers — will not for- 
give Mr Mandelson for the 
way he behaved when forced 
to choose between Mr Brown 
and Mr Blair for the Labour 
leadership in 1994 — when a 
more astute approach would 
have been, as a friend of both. 


to have adopted a neutral 
position. 

Mr Brown's camp has whis- 
pered incessantly about Mr 
Mandelson. Some of them 
hoped the row over lobbyists, 
embroiling Mr Manddaon’s 
friends, Derek Draper and 
Roger Lid die, would have left 
him vulnerable, 

Unlike Mr Brown. Mr Man- 
delson does not have a huge 
following on the backbenches. 
There is no-one who could be 
described as Mandelsonian. 
But it does not matter. If you 
have only (me friend in poli- 
tics, then having the Prime 
Minister is not a bad one to 1 
have; and Mr Blair relies on 
Mr Mandelson a lot. 

Personality clashes aside, 
Mr Mandelson’s arrival at the 
trade department or DTI, 
heralds a different approach 
from his predecessor, Marga- 
ret Beckett who was instinc- 
tively closer to the unions. Mr 
I Mandelson is closer to busi- 
ness and intent on loosening 
the party’s ties with the 
unions. He interfered with 
the DTI on several occasions 
over the last 15 months oyer 
the minimum wage and uni on 
recognition. 

There are lots of sensitive 
DTI decisions to be made in 
the near future — privatisa- 
tion of the Post Office, the 
fltture of what is left of the 
coal industry, and liberalisa- 
tion of the domestic electric- 
ity industry. 

Peter Benjamin Mandelson 
was bom into a political fam- 
ily. His mother, Mary, was i 
the only daughter of the 
Labour Cabinet minister, 
Herbert Morrison, who 
I helped organise the party's , 
1945 election victory and also i 




Baroness Jay leaving No 10 yesterday . . . “she can fillet people without them realising it,* a Whitehall official said 
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Formidable Lords 
leader inherits 
family’s values 


Michael White reports 


I T IS ironic that a Labour 
leadership committed to 
the abolition of voting 
rights for hereditary peers 
should appoint as Leader of 
the Lords, Margaret Jay, a 
peer whose father, Jim Cal- 
laghan, is also apeer. 

Yet Baroness Jay of Pad- 
dington is a fierce merito- 
crat. What she inherited 
from her formidable 
parents were tough genes, 
her striking height (5ft 
llin) and her political 
nous. “Margaret’s bloody 
brilliant,” gushed an offi- 
cial at the Department of 


Health where she worked 
until yesterday. “She’s 
sharp and clever and nasty 
when she has to be. She can 
fillet people without them 
realising it.” 

Where she got her reputa- 
tion as a femme fatale, im- 
mortalised as a thinly-dis- 
guised character in Nora 
Ephron’s Washington novel 
and Hollywood film. Heart- 
burn, is less easily traced. 

Former prime minister. 
Lord Callaghan of Cardiff Is 
pretty straight-laced for a 
navy man. Only last week 
he voted against lowering 


the age of consent for gays. 
Before he hinted at rebel- 
lion over student fees. In 
future his daughter will 
have to keep him in order. 

Married aged 21 to Peter 
Jay, the glamorous son of a 
cabinet minister, Margaret 
was a supportive wife, 
refusing parliamentary 
seats because of the' chil- 
dren and accompanying 
her husband to Washington 
as Daddy’s US ambassador 
in 1977-79. 

But her life as depicted in. 
the gossip columns was 
only a part of it. She also 


had social policy interests 
and after her 1986 divorce 
became vice-chairman of a 
health authority, and later 
director of the National 
Aids Trust. 

Now aged 58 and married 
to Michael Adler, an Aids 
specialist, she inherits Lord 
Richard's job. Will 
Labour's commitment to a 
two-stage reform of the 
Lords be weakened? Some 
peers suspect so. But Bar- 
oness Jay is liked. “There 
will be cheers on both sides 
of the House,’* one Tory 
woman peer said last night. 


the Festival of Britain, two 
roles that his grandson has 
sought to emulate, through 
both last year’s election vic- 
tory and the Millenium 
Dome, responsibllty for 
which Mr Mandelson takes 
with him to the DTL 

A friend of Mr Mandelson 
said yesterday that his grand- 
father was very much in 
mind as he went up Downing 
Street to meet the Prime Min- 
ister at lunch-time for formal 
confirmation of his appoint- 
ment to the Cabinet. 

He was brought up in 
Hampstead in north London, 


his father working on the 
Jewish Chronicle, and went 
to gr ammar school nearby. 
He is often accused of being 
devoid of ideology and being 
interested primarily in power 
for power’s sake, or for the 
access it provides to the world 
of movers and shakers, celebs 
and Royals. But that ignores a 
youthful Mr Mandelson who 
left the Labour Party, albeit 
briefly, to join the Young 
Communist League out of dis- 
gust at Labour’s ambivalence 
over the Vietnam war. He 
also spent a year in a hospital 
in flie African hush, working 


as an orderly and teaching 
primary school children. 

He went on to study poli- 
tics. philosophy and econom- 
ics at Oxford, and from there 
went as a researcher to the 
Trades Union Congress. 

He was elected onto Lam- 
beth council in south London 
in 1979, where be met and be- 
came friends with a fellow 
councillor, Roger Llddle. 
Their careers have since been 
interlinked, and they co-auth- 
ored a book, The Blair 
Revolution. 

Mr Mandelson opted out of 
mainstream politics in the 


early 1980s to work in televi- 
sion but left to become 
Labour’s director of commu- 
nications on October 21, 1985, 
and embarked on the trans- 
formation of Labour from the 
party of the Red Flag to the 
party of the Red Rose, gaining 
a reputation as the ultimate 
spin-doctor, even though he 
has not formally had that role 
since the early 1990s. 

He was not a backroom boy 
in the 1992 election, opting in- 
stead to concentrate on be- 
coming an MP, w inning Har t- 
lepoctL In the next two years 
be was frozen out by the new 


party leader. John Smith, 
who believed spin-doctors 
should be invisible. Mr 
Blair's victory in the leader- 
ship contest in 1994 saw Mr 
Mandelson’s career on the 
rise again, and in the 19S6 , 
general election he and Mr | 
Brown ran the campaign, 
though there were tensions. 

Post-election, Mr Mandel- 
son became Minister without 
Portfolio, again mainly a 
backroom job. 

On television, he often 
comes across as calculating, 
overly formal, cold, patronis- 
ing, the embodiment of his 


image as Prince of Darkness. 
In private, he can be charm- 
ing, combining a sly smile 
with dry. sarcastic humour. 
He has a reputation, from his 
time as Labour’s director of 
communications, for bullying 
journalists, cutting out those 
who wrote pieces be disap- 
proved off. But this has been 
exaggerated: most journalists 
can look after themselves. 

Neil Kinnock, the former 
party leader, summed him up 
welt "He is not half as good 
as he thinks be is, and not 
half as bad as everyone else 
thinks he is.” 


The new Cabinet New jobs for Brown, Beckett, Darling and Taylor 


Prime Minister, First Lord ofthelteawM NRiMer 
for the CM! Service Tony Blair. 45. £102.750 - ■ 

Deputy Prime Minister end Secr et ar y of State for the • 
Environment, Tra nspo rt and the Regions 

John Prescott, 60, £61 ,650 ; . ’ ’ ~ 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Gordon Brown. 47, £61,650 
Secretary of state for Foreign end CommonweatOi 

Affairs Robin Cook, 52, £61 .650 . ' '* 

The Lord Chancellor Lord Irvine of Lairg, 58, £61 ,650 ■ 

Secretary of State for the Home Office . 

Jack Straw, 51 , £61 ,650 ' . 

Secretary of State for Education and Employment 

David Blunkett, 51 , ESI ,650 ■ 

President of the Council and Leader of the House of 

Commons Maigaret Beckett. 55, £ 81 ,050 ' ■ ” 

MbUrter for the Cabinet Office and ChanceRoroftim 
Pochy of L anca ster C^- Jack Cunning tar n, 50, 'asi ^50 ■ 
Se cret ary of State for Scotland 

Donald Dewar, 60, £61 ,650 . •- ; 

Secretary of State for Defence 

Geotge Robertson, 52, £61,660 

Secretary of State for H e al t h Frank Dobson, 58, ESI . 650 
gtfefWt^iAnnTaytor.51.C6l.65Q 

Secretary of State for National Heritage r ” r ™ 

Chrts Smith, 47, £61 ,650 

Secretary of State for Northern Ireland 

Mo Mowlam, 48, £61 ,650 . 

Se cr etary of Start* lor Wales Ron Davies, 51, ES1.650 
Sec r etaiVofBtetc to Inter nati onal Develop men t ! 

Clare Short, 52, £01.650 . _■ 

Se cret ar y of State for Social Security 
Afetair Paring, 44, £6 1. 660 

Mtabterof Agricuftwre, Fisheries and Food 

NicK Brown, 48, £61.650 

Leader of the Lortis and Wnfeier for Women ~~ 
Baroness Jay oT Paddington, 58, £30,107 ' 

Secretary of State for Trade and Industry. - 
Peter Mandelson. 44, £81 ,650 ■ 

Chief Secretary to the Tbessury 

Stephen Byers, 45. £61,650 ' • ' . 

Non mambas erf CaMnat by* wa attendCabinat rrwetlngs: S T"* 

Walter for Transport Dr John Raid, 51, CB1.G50 
QavwTWMnt chief whip, Haute of Lords file U»d Getter. 66. 
£53.264 •: 


NICK BROWN, right. Chief 
Whip, was formally promoted 
yesterday to the Cabinet as 
Minister of Agriculture. But 
among Labour MPs it was 
seen as demotion. 

His problem is that he has 
not tried to hide his closeness 
to the Chancellor. Gordon 
Brown, being his main lieu- 
tenant in Parliament Nick 
Brown was blamed for help- 
ing the journalist Paul Rout- 
ledge to put together a book 
last year about the depth of 
the Chancellor’s desire to be- 
come Prime Minister. 

Although MPs could see the 
need for a chief whip who 
owed his position to the 
Prime Minister, or at least 
was equidistant between the 
Prime Minister and the Chan- 
cellor, many expressed disap- 
pointment at his departure. 

One MP said: “I felt com- 
fortable with him Better the 
devil you know." Another 
said he was friendly, easy- 
going, not from the dictatorial 
school of whips. 


Brown 
coveted the 
Chief 
Whip's job 
for years. 

He was a 
gregarious 
figure, pop- 
ular with 
journalists. 

But his 

office was 
divided, 
with some 
of the 

younger whips noisily sup- 
portive of Blair. 

Ewen MacAsJdU 



MARGARET BECKETT, 
right, has been persecuted by 
John Redwood since her 
arrival as President of the 
Board of Trade, and he con- 
tinued to protest yesterday 
when she got moved. 

He also criticised Tony 
Blair’s choice of Peter Man- 
delson as her successor. It has 
all been water off Beckett’s 
back. An Old Labour left- 


winger. she was a minister 
under Jim Callaghan and 
briefly party leader after 
John Smith's death. She 
entered the Commons in 1974, 
swung left and later back 
a gain a "safe pair of bands" 
she has avoided serious gaffes 1 
but clashed with Gordon 
Brown, an ally, over the Low 
Pay Commission’s report be- j 
cause be wanted to cut Its 1 
recommended rate for 18-21 
year-olds. She didn't, but lost 
She will not be pleased to 
have made way for Mandel- 
son. Among her consolation 
prizes as Leader of the House 
will be enhanced media 
duties and responsibility for 
solving problems posed by the 
millennium bog. She takes 
over from Lord Chancellor 
the chairmanship erf the key 
Cabinet committee that looks 
at future legislation. 

Ewen MacAskiU 



ALISTAIR DARLING, right, 
had doubts about his career 
move within weeks of of ar- 


riving in the 
Commons in 
1987, having 
given up a 
successful 
life in the 
legal profes- 
sion in Edin- 
burgh. It 
dawned on 
him quickly 
that he faced 
years in Op- 
position, 
powerless to 
influence events. But he stuck 
with it and was among the 
first of the 1987 intake to be 
promoted. 

For 15 mouths he has 
helped the Chancellor, Gor- 
don Brown, to shape the Gov- 
ernment’s economic policy as 
Chief Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, responsible for depart- 
mental spending. But as 
Social Services Secretary be 
has the opportunity he sought 
in 1987 to change policy. He 
has been given one of the 
toughest briefe. 


Darling, aged 44, the youn- 
gest member of the Cabinet, 
has gradually shifted to the 
centre from the left of the 
party. He has skilfully 
remained on side not only 
with Tony Blair but also with 
Brown, his boss at the 
Treasury. 

Blair told Darling yesterday 
that the next six months were 
going to be the key to welfare 
reform, that there was a need 

for reform in four key areas 
in this Parliament; pensions, i 
disability and industrial inju- 
rtes benefit, widows’ benefits i 
and contribution conditions 
for insurance benefits. 

Ewen MacAskiU 


ANN TAYLOR, right, had to 
-be persuaded last year to ac- 
cept Tony Blair's offer to be- > 
come Leader of the Commons, 
the first woman in the post 1 
Yesterday she had no such 
hesitation In accepting the 
job she had wanted all along. 
The move to Chief Whip is 
also a first in a stiff-bloke is h 


Commons ET"' 

Labour has J 
long had a 

whereas the 

risked their I .^ *7 
first woman 

forma- Open ^ 
University lecturer, has been 
an MP on and off since 1974, 

raising a family as she did so. 

She is famously calm and sen- 
sible. Now 51 and MP for 
Dewsbury since 1987, she Is 
<m the “sensible" Old Labour 
neht but adapted to the mod- 
***• As Commons 
gently modern- 
antique hours and 
slowly say new 
MPs. too fast, says old hands. 

ier , ' toush “ d 
Michael White 


OUT: Clark, Strang and Richard are scapegoats 


Qffldtf safanes not Including MPh salary of S45J066. although 
most caWnet memoera da not take thefr M amjatment 


DAVID CLARK, right, 
sacked yesterday as Chancel- 
lor rf the Duchy of Lancaster, 
never expected to last more 
than a year. 

His main projects at the 
Cabinet Office were to bring 
forward a freedom of Informa- 
tion bill ready for the Queen’s 
Speech this year and to pre- 
vent the millennium bug from 
wrecking Whitehall computer 
systems. 

He succeeded in both, but 
his period in office was over- 
shadowed by battles with 
Peter Mandelson, then minis- 
ter without portfolio, over fee 
running of fee Cabinet Office: 

He was often portrayed as a 
lacklustre figure with little 
! clout among cabinet col- 
leagues. Those dose to him 


said this 
was a trav- 
esty of the 
truth, but 
even some 
of his 
friends 
thought he 
should have 
“net- 
worked” 
more with 
those col- 
leagues as 
soon as he 
got into government. His 
flghtback, aimed entirely at 
getting an Fol bill ready In 
time, came too late to turn the 
tide. 

He did prevent Mandelson 
from getting the “enforcer” 
job. but the real test will be 


whether the Fol bill makes It 
Into the Queen’s Speech in its 
present form. This will .be 
decided this week. 

David Bencke 


GAVIN STRANG, right, 
sacked as Minister of Trans- 
port in the Cabinet, never 
really stood a chance in fee 
job from day one. His role was 
overshadowed by John Pres- 
cott, Deputy Prime Minister, 
who headed the super-minis- 
try which combines environ- 
ment,- transport and the. 
regions. 

Bat he did not make a good 
impression, even as number 
two to Prescott. He was de- 
scribed by colleagues as Inde- 
cisive and vacillating. His 
first attempt at a white paper 


on transport 
had to be 
abandoned 

only days 
after he had 

drawa.it up, 
and .he 
never 
seemed to 
have any 
grip on fee 
department 
Other ini- 
tiatives. in- 
cluding 
curbs on drink-driving, ended 
up as consultation exercises 
rather than having fee smack 
of firm government And he 
was shown up by bright col- 
leagues in the ministry — , 
notably Nick Raynsford, res- 
ponsible for London, and 


M ichael Meacher and Angela 
Eagle, responsible for the 
environment 
David Bencke 


IVOR RICHARD, right 
sacked as Leader of the Lords! 
is a politician who seems to 
have been around for ever 
and done everything. The QC 
was first elected MP for 
Barons Court in 1964 when be 
was 32. became a junior min- 
ister under Harold Wilson, 
but lost his seat In 1974. never 
to retorn to the Commons 
It did not stop him. He was 
Britain's man at the United 
Nations, 1974-79. and a Euro- 
pean Commissioner. 1981-84, ! 
and had lots of big committee I 
jobs— 7 always a solid, reliable 
figure. I 


John 

Smith made 

chum oppo- ly 

sition leader bL A 

in the Lords Bfc fe . 

in 1992, and 

Tony Blair f—S 

left him t ; 

there, but he L ;>**■»<■ 

was defi- mL - a 

nitely oid 

Labour, get- 

ting old and f 

not a chum. — ^ 
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The reshuffle 


Harman’s desperation to 
show her creativity led to 
her trampling right 
across Field’s welfare 
reform blueprints 


Decline 

and fall 

after 

feuds 

over 

welfare 


David Brincde, Social 
Services Correspondent 


A T THE height of 
media speculation 
about sour and de- 
structive working 
relations between 
the two senior ministers at 
the Department of Social Se- 
curity, F rank Field was aston- 
ished to receive a telephone 
call from Harriet Harman. 
“How are you, Frank?” she 
asked. “When are we having 
our regular meeting?” 

The pair were barely on 
speaking terms. They had for- 
mally met just once. Only 
later did Mr Field learn that 
his superior was calling from 
her ministerial car, which 
she was sharing with a jour- 
nalist preparing a profile of 
her for a Sunday newspaper. 

Such anecdotes have been 
common currency in and 
around the DSS for most of 
the past 15 months. The low 
mutual esteem and high mu- 
tual suspicion between Ms 


Harman, Social Security Sec- 
retary, and Mr Field, Minis- 
ter for Welfare Reform, has 
undoubtedly hobbled the Gov- 
ernment's attempts to get to 
grips with reform of the £100 
billion welfare budget. 

There have been public pro- 
testations to the contrary — 
most famously when Mr Field 
toild the social security select 
committee that reports that 
he held a low opinion of Ms 
Ha rman, who was sitting next 
to Him, were “untrue and 
must he hurtful”. 

In private, though, advisers 
to each minis ter continued 
relentlessly to brief against 
the other, even after Tony 
Blair made it clear the feud- 
ing was damaging the Gov- 
ernment and had to stop. Both 
in action and words. Downing 
Street yesterday was leaving 
no doubt that such behaviour 
, was beypnd the pale. , 

Sageswfllsay that this con- 
clusion was all too predict- 
able. Mr Field, brought in to 
think the unthinkable on wel- 
fare, came with a maverick 



Harriet Harman yesterday . . . in recent weeks she had been making increasingly frantic efforts to talk up her stock 


reputation and plenty of ideas 
but no front-bench experi- 
ence, and — perhaps crucially 
— little evidence erf s kills as a 
teamworker. 

As MP for Birkenhead since 
1979, he fought a long battle 
against far-left activists in his 
constituency. He became a 
hero of the tabloid press as a 
scourge of not only the left 
but also the workshy, a role 
he cultivated under the last 
government as chairman of 
the social security select com- 
mittee. 

By contrast Ms Harman 


spoke for Labour in opposi- 
tion on Treasury issues, em- 
ployment health and social 
security. She has suffered a 
highly critical press, how- 
ever, due to her supposedly 
haughty style and modest 
ability and her rejection of 
local schools for her chil dren. 

She started in government 
with a nose put firmly out of 
joint, by her . deputy's .high- 
profile role. Piqued also by 
media surprise at her ap- 
pointment she was deter- 
mined to prove that she had 
the toughness to run the big- 


gest budget in government 
and the creativeness needed 
to reform it through welfare- 
to-work policies. 

Fatally, the acid test of her 
toughness came quickly and 
proved to be the decision on 
whether to continue with the 
last government’s plans to cut 
benefit rates for new lone 
parents. To the fury of Labour 
backbenchers, leading to a 
revolt in the lobbies. Ms Har- 
man decided toughness meant 
proceeding with the cut 
rather than tailing the Trea- 
sury she would find the rela- 


tively small savings else- 
where. 

Her desperation to show 
her creativity, meanwhile, led 
to her trampling across Mr 
Field’s reform blueprints. He 
was anyway finding it hard to 
reconcile the harsh realities 
of wrestling with the gargan- 
tuan benefits system with his 
blue-sky vision of a welfare 
state re - es t a blished on con- 
tributory principles, adminis- 
tered not by government but 
by a nationwide patchwork of 
mutual insurers. 

Within four months of his 


appointment, he was dampen- 
ing expectations of a “big 
bang” of welfare reform. 
Within a year, the man who 
in opposition had denounced 
means testing as a cancer eat- 
ing away at the nation was 
accepting it had “an impor- 
tant part to play”. His welfare 
reform green paper, pub- 
lished in March after ihucb 
redrafting, asked more ques- 
tions than it answered. 

Since the spring Mr Field 
has cut an isolated figure, 
making the best fist he could 
of a recently added responsl- 


PHOTOGRAPH: FRANK BARON 

bility to crack down on bene- 
fit fraud. Ms Harman, feeling 
the cold draft of the falling 
axe, has been making Increas- 
ingly frantic efforts to talk up 
her stock — notably over- 
reaching herself last week in 
comments on regulation of 
c hildmin ders and nannies. 

The pair are not expected to 
go to ground. Ms Harman, 48 
on Thursday, is already hint- 
ing at a future return. Mr 
Field, a youthful 56, Is likely 
within days to be active on 
the backbenches and in the 
media. 


Treasury’s latest 
addition publicly 
failed to multiply 


Lucy Ward reports 


A S SCHOOLS s t andards 
minister. Stephen 
Byers famously got in 
a TTuidd le with his times 
tables while explaining 
how to teach numeracy. 
With his elevation to Chief 
Secretary to the Treasury, 
he has proved that Tony 
Blair still trusts his maths 
as well as his judgment, 
and has demonstrated how 
fierce ambition, ability and 
understanding of the art of 
getting on can add up to 
promotion and a seat at the 
cabinet table. 

The MP for Tyneside 


North — from Labour's 
high-flying, 40-something, 
North-eastern coterie, 
which includes Mr Blair, 
Peter Mandelson and 
Health Minister Alan Mil- 
burn — is a loyal Blairlte 
long tipped to move from 
the Department for Educa- 
tion and Employment to a 
more senior role. 

Bis time in government 
has shown him to be an 
effective and sure-footed 
minister (that tables gaffe 
aside), who carved out a 
role as departmental hard 
man, deaf to the complaints 


of teachers in promoting 
the standards crusade be- 
loved of the Prime Min- 
ister. 

If David Blanket!, Educa- 
tion and Employment Sec- 
retary, had early doubts 
about the confident mod- 
erniser who spoke so en- 
thusiastically of “ namin g 
and shaming” failing 
schools, he swiftly put 
them aside to let his junior 
enjoy a generous share of 
the limelight — and absorb 
some of the teaching 
unions* fiafc. 

Mr Byers, aged 45, per- 


sonable and well groomed 
in elegantly understated 
suits and media glasses, 
grew up in Derbyshire and 
Cheshire, the son of an RAF 
radar technician. 

He joined the Labour 
Party in 1974 while study- 
ing law at Liverpool poly- 
technic and kicked off bis 
political career as a 
borough councillor in 
North Tyneside after start- 
ing work as a lecturer. 

He shone in local govern- 
ment, serving from 1989 as 
national spokesman on 
local education authorities 


— which no longer view 
him as quite the friend he 
was. 

Showing his ability to 
identify the winning side, 
he backed Neil Kinnock In 
his drive to modernise the 
Labour Party, and after 
winning Ms Westminster 
seat in 1992 he swiftly 
made his name with his 
capacity to lever open the 
fault lines in Tory educa- 
tion policies, developing 
along the way a renowned 
media-handling ability. 

With Mr Blair’s elevation 
to the party leadership pro- 


motion came quickly and 
Mr Byers moved from the 
whips’ office to a front 
bench role as employment 
spokesman. 

It was here that his off- 
the-record briefing in a 
Blackpool fish restaurant 
led journalists to report 
that Labour planned to 
sever its ties with the 
unions. Mr Byers spoke of 
“candidates for the Booker 
Prize for fiction". Observ- 
ers who predicted that the 
“gaffe” would do his career 
no harm must today be con- 
gratulating themselves. 


In Downing Street, as Mr Field retreated into his ministerial car for the last 
time, Harriet Harman was saying farewells across the road at the DSS 


Lucy Ward and Ewen MacAskill on 

the reshuffle choreography which was 
aimed at hiding unsightly grief but upset 
by minister's resignation on camera 



Frank Field after refusing a Cabinet post and publicly resigning photograph: graham turner 

Baroness Jay. new Leader 


D OWNING Street yester- 
day became a reshuffle 
catwalk for model min- 
isters blessed with promotion 
— or at least face-saving side- 
ways moves — as Tony Blair 
revealed what the fashionable 
Cabinet will look like this 
summer. 

A string of promotees 
sought with varying degrees 
of success to stifle broad grins 
in front of waiting media, 
during a long morning of 
meetings at No 10, some last- 
ing up to an hour. 

Those no longer among the 
beautiful people were told the 
news by phone or in private 
meetings in Mr Blair's Com- 
mons office, keeping un- 
sightly grief away from in- 
truding leases. 

Only Frank Field, the out- 
going social security minis- 
ter. managed to interrupt' the 
stage management and create 
a moment of real drama by 
resigning on camera, in front 
of No 10. _ 

Striding set-faced from the 
Prime Minister’s door, he told 
the cluster of waiting repor- 
ters: “I have decided to resign 
from the Government Wel- 
fare reform is the central sub- 
ject of this Government I be- 
lieve I can support the Prime 
Minister more effectively 
from the backbenches to 
achieve that objective, rather 
than the positions that were 
discussed." 

Those positions i nclud ed a 
post as a cross-departmental 
“fraud tsar" — Mr Field de- 
clined even to turn up at 
Downing Street to reftise that 
one — and another reputedly 
as drugs policy enforcer, but 


not the Job of social security 
secretary he coveted. 

The day of personal drama 
began as a rough idea in the 
mind of Tony Blair a few 
weeks ago, according to his 
chief press officer. 

In the last week, it began to 
cr y stalise, and on Sunday, in 
the company of bis advisers, 
the Prime Minister finaiiawi 
it 

Confirmation, in the morn- 
ing that Mr Blair’s first i 
reshuffle was under way 
started the inevitable round 1 
of jitters. MPs stayed away 
from t2ie Commons In the 
morning, the hopeful sitting 
close to phones. But by after- 
noon MPs were in the Com- 
mons in droves, swapping , 
gossip about who was in and j 
out 

"Any more bullets?”, one 
Labour MP said, wanting to 
know if there had been any 
more casualties. 

There were middle-ranking 
and junior ministers fearful ; 
they would lose their jobs 
today. And there were MPs 
hopeful of promotion, al- 
though often Insisting they 
had long since lost any 
expectation. 

Andrew MacKinlay, the 
maverick Lab our MP who 
last month urged Mr Blair to 
end the sycophancy among 
Labour MPs sA Prime Minis- 
ter's Question Time, had ab- 
solutely no expectations. 

He told his assistant that if 
any calls came through, he 
was to ignore them because 
the only ones he envisaged 
would be spoof ones. 

In Downing Street, as Mr 
Field retreated into his minis- 


terial car for the last time, 
ousted social security secre- 
tary Harriet Hannan was say- 
ing her farewells across the 
road at Richmond House, the 
DSS headquarters. 

Emerging for a brief press 
conference, she clutched an 
arrangement of lilies — ap- 
propriate symbols of mourn- 


ing — as she pledged contin- 
ued allegiance to the 
Government 

Among the widest grins dis- 
played on the way out of No 
10 was that of the new Cabi- 
net “enforcer” Jack Cunning- 
ham, who stepped out Jaun- 
tily with bis jacket slung over 
his shoulder. 


of the Lords and Minister for 
Women, gave a cheery swing 
of her yellow handbag as 
reporters pressed her for a 
comment while Ann Taylor 
— who retains her Cabinet 
post and becomes the first fe- 
male chief whip — could not 
hold back a broad smirk. 


Alistair Darling, like his 
replacement as Treasury 
Chief Secretary Stephen 
Byers, maintained his expres- 
sion of New Labour earnest- 
ness even after being told of 
his promotion, despite pho- 
tographer’s calls ofc “Over 
here, Darling". 

Margaret Beckett ousted 
from the Department of Trade 
and Industry to make way for 
Peter Mandelson, managed a 
professional if edgy smile, but 
looked less than pleased with 
her new role as Leader of the 
Commons. 

“She’s not at all happy,” 
said one colleague later. 
“That’s an understatement,” 
another said. 

Mr Mandelson was asked 
by a journalist if he was hav- 
ing a good day. The master of 
spin replied enigmatically'. “I 
think SO. 1 think you Will like 
it" 

Mr Mandelson was phoned 
early in the morning by the 
Chancellor, Gordon Brown, 
who said he had read about 
his new job in the Sun, which 
had the headline president 
Mandelson. 

It was only half right Mr 
Mandelson had the job but 
did not want the antiquated 
title of President of the Board 
of Trade: he will instead be 
simply Secretary of State for 
Trade and Industry. 

Downing Street released 
the names of the new Cabinet 
soon after 2pm, and then it 
was the turn of the middle- 
ranking and junior minis ters, 
whom Mr Blair saw in his 
Commons office. 

A sad stream of the doomed 
flowed into the Prime Minis- 
ter's room behind the Speak- 
er’s chair — one so unfamil- 
iar with the territory that he 
had to be shown the way 
down the long corridor by a 
Com m o ns Qffieial- 

Thfere was no government 
chauffeur-driven car waiting 
at the end. 
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An I talian soldier offers water to Kurds at a detention centre for illegal immigrants near Otranto, southern Italy. Boatloads of people are caught daily photograph: dario gmmcato 


Italians fire at rioting illegal migrants 





tempatesa 


✓ . . i... 



John Hooper In Rome 


P OLICE opened fire on 
a riot at a Sicilian de- 
tention camp for Ille- 
gal immigrants yes- 
terday. wounding two men. 
Several police officers and a 
third migrant were injured in 
the clash About 20 migrants 
face c riminal charges after 
the attempt to break out of the 
improvised detention centre 
in Agrigento. 

The bloodshed was the first 
since Italy, under pressure 
from its European partners, 
introduced tougher rules on 
immigration in March. Most 


of the would-be migrants 
from Africa and Asia are un- 
aware of the dampdown, and 
more than 100 a day are being 
caughL 

The trouble broke out late 
on Sunday at a warehouse on 
an industrial estate near the 
Sicilian town, where about 
280 migrants are held. They 
were caught and sent to Sicily 
earlier this month after land- 
ing on the Italian 1 glands of 
Pantelleria, south-west of Sic- 
ily, and Lampedusa, off the 
coast of Tunisia. 

Until four months ago, the 
Islands offered virtually guar- 
anteed access to the European 
Union. As soon as would-be 


migrants reached Italian ter- 
ritorial waters, the authori- 
ties were obliged to escort 
them to the nearest court- 
house, which is at Agrigento. 
There, they were served with 
effectively m«.ariirigie»; expul- 
sion orders and set free. But 
under the new rules, illegal 
Immigrants can be detained 
pending repatriation. 

The group at the warehouse 
had been held for four days 
when, says Agrigento’s pre- 
fect, Giosue Marino, they 
made a “fall-blown attempt at 
mass escape”. Blocked by the 
police guarding them, the de- 
tainees reportedly smashed 
tables and chairs, ripped out 


pipes and destroyed sinks. 
Some climbed cm to the roof of 
the warehouse and bom- 
barded the police with stones 
and bottles, injuring 10. Ac- 
cording to the official ac- 
count, the officer in charge 
ordered his men to fire warn- 
ing shots and two immigrants 
were grazed by ricochets. 

Hospital sources said yes- 
terday the two men would be 
ready to leave hospital in five 
to seven days. A third de- 
tainee was said to have bro- 
ken his leg when he fell from 
thereof. 

Italy tightened its immigra- 
tion rides after Joining the 
Schengen pact abolishing 


frontier controls between EU 
member states. Last week the 
Interior minister, Giorgio Na- 
politano, told a part la mpnhwy 
committee that almost 3.000 
mi grants had been caught on 
arrival since the start of July. 

At the weekend the foreign 
minister, Lamberto Dial 
went to Rabat, Morocco, for a 
diplomatic offensive aimed at 
negotiating admission deals 
with the countries of North 
Africa. So far, he said, the res- 
ponse from Morocco had been 
more helpful than that of 
Tunisia. But it is from Tuni- 
sia that the majority of ram- 
shackle fishing boats set off 
for the Italian islands. 


Row over Duras biography 
muddies fact and fiction 


The late writer’s 
son is trying 
to defend her 
honour, writes 

Paul Webster 


T HE son of Marguerite 
Doras, one of the most 
celebrated French 
authors of the 20th cen- 
tury, yesterday angrily de- 
nied claims that his mother 
had been a prostitute in 
French Indo-Chlna, worked 
for the Nazis and helped to 
torture a collaborator 
while she was allegedly 
having an affair with a 
French Gestapo agent. 

Jean Mascolo, born 
shortly after his mother 
finished her first novel, Les 
Impudents, in 1943, said 
Laure Adler, a biographer, 
was distorting his mother’s 
life. He had allowed the 
writer to search through 18 
boxes of documents found 
in Duras's Left Bank Paris 
fiat and at seaside and 
country homes. 


Duras, who died In March 
1996 aged 81. is at the cen- 
tre of the biggest interna- 
tional literary industry of 
recent years, as biogra- 
phers and critics rush to ex- 
amine the books, plays and 
films which were almost 
entirely Inspired by her 
own life. 

Until now Mr Mascolo 
has kept out of the rows, 
even ignoring an Italian bi- 
ographer’s claim that he 
had proof that Duras was 
the product of a liaison be- 
tween her mother and a 
Chinese businessman. 

Mr Mascolo says some of 
the allegations in Ms Ad- 
ler’s biography, due to be 
published by Gallimard at 
the end of the month, are 
“unbearable". 

He accuses Ms Adler, a 
former cultural adviser to 
the late president Francois 
Mitterrand, of drawing on 
draft manuscripts his 
mother had thrown out. 

Ms Adler's account of 
Duras's life was already 
guaranteed to be the coun- 
try's publishing event of 
the year after stories circu- 
lated that the real affair 


that inspired The Lover. 
Duras’s account of an ado- 
lescent girl’s affair with a 
Chinese man which was 
turned into a film, was not 
as romantic as the one por- 
trayed in her book. 

Ms Adler claimed to have 
found Duras’s' diary in 
which the author said that 
the relationship was ar- 
ranged by her mother be- 
cause her Chinese lover 
paid for sex and the money 
was used to settle debts in- 
curred by Duras’s brother. 

“My grandmother was a 
rather stiff head teacher 
who would never have sold 
her daughter," Mr Mascolo 
said. 

He first broke his silence 
after Ms Adler said she had 
proof that Duras worked as 
a senior official for the Vi- 
chy government, control- 
ling the amount of paper 
given to favoured writers. 

“This amounts to calling 
her a collaborationist,” he 
said, adding that he also 
resented accusations that 
his mother, who was bora 
in Saigon, was a fervent 
colonialist because she co- 
authored a book on the 



The late Marguerite Duras: Accused of being a prostitute and collaborating with Nazis 


French Empire under her 
real name, Donnadieo. 

“She was only the ghost 
writer for an old fallow, as 
well as being his mistress,” 
he said. 

Mr Mascolo also rejected 
r.infrmc that hi« mother had 
an affair with a Gestapo 
agent, Charles Delval, who 
had arrested her husband, 
Robert Antelme. 

“The story of my moth- 
er’s relationship with Del- 
val [who was. executed] was 
not ambiguous," Mr Mas- 
colo said. “It was a beauti- 


ful story. My mother dined 
with the man who arrested 
her husband to try to save 

him ” 

He said Ms Adler was 
wrong to use the 1985 novel 
La Douleur (The Pain) as 
proof that his mother 
Joined in torture sessions 
after Joining the Resis- 
tance. The book had been 
written 40 years after the 
event “when my mother’s 
mind was wandering”. 

Another biographer, 
Alain Vircondelet, who bad 
an affair with Duras, said 


all interpretations of her 
work were valid because 
“she invented her own life 
and legend”. 

She did not reveal the 
secret of her Chinese lover 
until she was 70, and she 
told Mr Vircondelet that 
she only realised the 
treachery of Vichy after 
her husband was arrested. 

He added that if Duras 
had not participated in tor- 
ture “she would have liked, 
to, because she reached 
into the most -obscure cor- 
ners of human nature”. 


Nurse’s mercy killings fuel French furore 


A murder inquiry into the deaths of 30 
patients has revived an issue which splits 
the country, reports Jon Henley in Paris 


F RANCE yesterday 
reopened a long-running 
and bitterly divisive de- 
bate over euthanasia in the 
wake of revelations that a 2 ft- 
year-old nurse from a hospital 
near Paris faces murder 
charges alter admitting she 
helped 30 terminally U 1 pa- 
tients in her care to die. 

The case, the biggest of its 
kind ever known in France, 
has split the medical profes- 
sion. for which the subject of 
mercy killing has long been 
taboo. It has also provoked 
strong responses from many 
pro-euthanasia MPs and an 
equally fierce denunciation 
from the Catholic Church. 

The health minister. Ber- 
nard Kouchner, expressed 
deep sympathy for the nurse, 
Christine Mallvre, and reiter- 
ated his view that doctors 
should not keep patients alive 
against their will. But he 
stopped short of calling for a 
law on euthanasia. 

"I feel great compassion for 
this nurse, who must not be 
®wle to feel alone and lost, 
uke so many sick people iso- 


lated and cloistered in wards 
where people are watching 
them die," the minister said. 

But while he admitted the 
subject was “neither dis- 
cussed enough nor taken seri- 
ously enough" in France, he 
said euthanasia was unac- 
ceptable under French law. 

He also promised better 

care for the terminally m_ 

That did not satisfy some 
MPs. who insisted on a full 
parliamentary debate on de- 
criminalising mercy killing. 

“It is now imperative that 
parliament reopens this de- 
bate and that the government 
puts on the agenda all the var- 
ious proposals that have been 
made to ensure patients can 
die with dignity," the radical 
Socialist MP Roger-Gerard 
Schwartaenberg said. “It is 
time to truly listen to the ter- 
minally ill. to show true 
compassion." 

The right-to-die debate has 
long been stifled in France, 
where the Catholic Church 
still holds considerable sway. 
The word euthanasia does not 
feature in the French penal 


code, and in 1991 the govern- 
ment banned the self-help sui- 
cide book Final Exit by the 
founder of the United States’ 
Hemlock Society, Derek 
Humphrey. 

Unlike the Netherlands, 
where doctors are guaranteed 
freedom from prosecution as 
long as they Fulfil certain 
strict conditions, French law 
treats active euthanasia — ad- 
ministering a substance 
likely to hasten death — as 
murder, with a maximum 30 - 
year jail term. Passive eutha- 
nasia — halting treatment — - 
is classed as failure to assist a 
person in danger. 

The daily newspaper Liber- 
ation said in its editorial yes- 
terday: "Reform is certainly 
long overdue — a reform that 
would would honour the gov- 
ernment and reduce the wide 
gap that has opened between 
France and some of its neig- 
bours neighbours on the sub- 
ject of euthanasia.” 

Euthanasia is stHI Illegal In 
Britain and Germany. The US 
state of Oregon has passed a 
mercy-killing law. and simi- 
lar legislation is due to be de- 
bated in Michigan this 
autumn. But an act legalising 
the practice passed In Austra- 
lia’s Northern Territory in 
1995 was rescinded by parlia- 
ment last year. 


Senator Henri Caillavet, the 
president of the French right- 
to-die association ADMD, 
who first tabled a white paper 
on euthanasia in 1976. pointed 
out that “administrative eu- 
thanasia" was already wide- 
spread in France, with some 
surveys showing that as 
many as one in two hospital 
deaths of terminally ill pa- 
tients amounted to passive 
euthanasia. 

“Of course, this is hypocri- 
sy. I want legislation, in other 
words clarity, with everyone 
being able to accept or re- 
fuse "he said. 

But many doctors, backed 
by the Church, refuse to coun- 
tenance any move towards 
dec r l mlnaH sation. 

“We are not at liberty to 
dispose of other people's 
lives, nor our own,” said 
Andre Vingt-Trois, foe auxil- 
iary bishop of Baris. “Talk of 
relieving suffering cannot 
and must not be used to 
subtly introduce the liberty to 
take someone's life." 

Dr Thierry Marmet. head of 
a terminal care ward at a hos- 
pital in Toulouse, said: “We 
do not have foe right to per- 
form euthanasia on our pa- 
tients. It implies a judgment 
based on the view that foe pa- 
tient’s life is not worth living. 
We do not do It here." 



Profile/Star graduate 
who helped the sick die 


C HRISTINE Malfevre, 
the nurse who is 
being investigated for 
murder after helping 30 el- 
derly cancer patients to die, 
graduated top of her class 
from nursing school, her 

boss said yesterday, writes 
Jon Henley. 

“She was sensitive and 
conscientious, and always 
showed tremendous devo- 
tion to her duty,” Dr Oliv- 
ier Ille said of the nurse, 
who joined the Franpois- 
Quesnay hospital in Man- 
tes-La-Jolie, a suburb west 
of Paris, in late 1995, “She 
was very close to her pa- 
tients, without ever betray- 
ing any difficulties she may 
have had with their 
suffering.” 

The hospital director, 
Henri Gosset, said dozens 
of people had called foe 
hospital “to express their 
support and sympathy. In 
their eyes, this nurse has 
shortened the suffering of 
terminally HI patients by 
allowing them to die a dig- 
nified death”. 


Ms Malevre, who at- 
tempted suicide immedi- 
ately after the mercy kill- 
ings were discovered, was 
suspended in May and 
placed under formal inves- 
tigation for murder — one 
step short of being charged 
— on July 8. 

According to police, she 
has admitted ending the 
lives of about 30 terminally 
ill patients aged between 70 
and 84, during the course of 
some 18 months, starting hi 
January last year. 

A Judicial source said Ms 
Malevre had acted “at foe 
request of the patients* 
families, and at foe request 
of the patients 
themselves”. 

None of foe families in- 
volved has filed a lawsuit, 
and foe Investigation had 
shown that she was not act- 
ing for money, in her own 
interests or at foe behest of 
any pro-euthanasia 

association. 

She is currently receiving 
psychiatric treatment in a 
sanatorium west of Paris. 



Germany finds 
Blair ‘varnish 


is peeling’ 


Denis Stanton In BerSn 


G ERMANY'S Infatuation 
with Tony Blair cooled 
sharply yesterday 
when the landing news maga- 
zine Der Spiegel dismissed 
the Prime Minister as a fail- 
ure who is unlikely ever to 
achieve a leadership role in 
Europe. 

In an article entitled “Blair: 
the varnish is peeling”, foe 

ma gnyine Claims labour’s Vi- 
sion of a new Britain is being 
derailed amid mounting eco- 
nomic problems and creeping 
government sleaze. 

Quoting several financial 
analy s ts, in binding the Invest- 
ment bankers Saioman Smith 
Barney, It concludes that 
Britain is set to regain its rep- 
utation as “foe sick man of 
Europe" with foe return of 
mass unemployment and high 

InflaHnn 

'Instead of celebrating a 
new British Age at foe Millen- 
nium Dome in Greenwich at 

Biy trim nf *>w» mfflwmiimi, the 

nation has to acknowledge that 

ttw old Rrttteh nldmagi hag fih- 

viously still not been con- 
quered," Der Spiegel said. 

According to foe magazine; 
Labour has failed to reform 
foe welfare state, botched de- 
volution to Scotland and 
Wales and been humiliated by 
foe House of Lords. It blames 
arrogant young party appara- 
tchiks for the recent scandals 
involving Labour lobbyists, 
but does not exempt Mr Blair 
entirely. 

‘Dubious donations such as 
that of £1 million from foe 
Formula 1 tycoon Bernle 
Ecclestone and numerous 
‘private visits* by the media 
baron Rupert Murdoch to foe 


Prime Minister’s official re* 1 ’ 
deuce have contributed l^»the 
erosion of New Labour s good 

commentators 
have enthused about Mr Blair 
atore Labour took office, con- 
trasting bis dynamism with 
Bonn's dreary political cfaSS. 
But the slow-down in BrtJ 
ain's economy coincides with 
recovery and a drop in unem- 

Democrat candidate for chon- 
cenor in September’s federal 
e to-flon, has sought to present 
himself as a version of Mr 
Blair. But as fears of a British 
recession grow, Mr Schroder 
has made fewer references to 
foe Prime Minister. 

At an Anglo-German eco- 
nomic forum in Berlin last 
week, Mr Schrider identified 
the Netherlands as foe neigh- 
bour Germany might learn 
from. Be outlined a vision for 
Europe that owed more to 
yy-frT democratic Internation- 
alism than to an Anglo-Saxon 
veneration of foe free market. 

“A conservative Europe Is 
one which thinks of itself, 
above all as an ever-expand- 
ing market But a social dem- 
ocratic Europe, without dis- 
missing foe importance of 
economic factors, must also 
be a place for social and cul- 
tural interaction," he said. 

He has abandoned caution 
about European Integration 
as he prepares to take over 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl's 
role as the paramount leader 
within foe European Union. 
Der Spiegel argues that Brit- 
ain’s decision not to join Eco- 
nomic and Monetary Union at 
Its launch in 1999 has scup- 
pered Mr Blair’s hopes of 
leading Europe. 


Russians bristle 
at UK visa queries 


James Meek in Moscow 


S UPERBLY organised, 
punctual — and rude. 
That’s Britain as seen 
through the eyes of Russian 
travel agents, who have rated 
foe British consulate In Mos- 
cow a dismal 28fo out of 30 for 
its treatment of Russian tour- 
ists hying to get visas to 
travel abroad. 

The collapse of foe Iron 
Curtain and the growth of the 
domestic package-tour indus- 
try have left millions of Rus- 
sians saving their roubles for 
a once-ln-a-lifetime trip to 
countries which, less than 10 
years ago. they could never 
have dreamt of visiti n g. 

But a survey of more than 
150 tour firms In foe Russian 
capital reveals deep resent- 
ment at foe probing and per- 
sonal questioning a percent- 
age of visa applicants are 
subjected to by staff at the 
British embassy. 

Had it not been for the hos- 
tile behaviour of foe inter- 
view staff; said Valery Vla- 
sov, director of the East 
European Institute for Social 
Technology and Tourism 
which carried out the survey, 
the British consulate would 
have been one of the highest 
rated. As it was, only Greece 
and Italy were more disliked. 

“Unlike the Americans, 
whose interviewers are more 
friendly, foe British consulate 
often puts improper, insulting 
questions,” he said. 

He cited two female friends, 


, planning to travel to Britain 
together, who were asked if 
they were lesbians. One inter- 
viewer trying to judge how 
well-off a family was asked a 
child if he slept in foe same 
bed as his parents.. . . . 

A man who wanted to go -to 
Britain to study English was 
told: “Why do you want to 
study English? You speak it 
well enough already.” 

Mr Vlasov said: “All foe 
agencies who talked about foe 
British consulate spoke of foe 
rude manner of foe question- 
ers. As a result many said 
they weren’t planning to send 
people to Britain any more.” 
The friendliest European 
consulates were Denmark, 
Switzerland. Spain and 
France. Germany only jnst 
scraped in above Britain. 

A hurt British embassy 
spokesman defended the work 
of the consulate, which last 
year issued 88,000 visas to Rus- 
sians. He said what Russians 
disliked most was being asked 
about their Income, fearing 
th at mP wl|ar afftp.iaiiB would 
betray town to the taxman . 

“How is it that when foe US 
refiises visas to 30 per cent of 
applicants, and in 1996 we 
only refused 3 per cent, they 
come in 16 th and we're 28th?” 
Mr Vlasov said all foe res- 
pondents praised foe organi- 


sation of foe British consulate. 

There is no minimum in- 
come for visitors to Britain, 
but Mr Vlasov said anyone 
earning less than £3,125 a year 
— a large amount in Russia — 
was looked on suspiciously. 
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Albright warns Burmese junta as fears grow 
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Aung San Son Kyi: Four 
nights spent in a park<vl car 


Nicholas Ct i mm lng -Bnica 


A white sedan occu- 
pied by the Burmese 
pro-democracy 
leader Aung San 
Sun Kyi and sur- 
rounded by security agents 
has become the focus of a 
deepening row with the rul- 
ing militar y junta that is stir- 
ring international concern. 

Ms Suu Kyi. leader of the 
National League for Democ- 
racy (NLD), yesterday pre- 
pared to spend her fourth con- 
secutive night in the car, 
parked where military agents 
stopped it on a rural highway 
40 miles west of Rangoon, in 
protest at the junta’s moves to 
stop her visiting NLD mem- 


bers outside the capital. 

The NLD leader, aged 53, 
and two colleagues, surviving 
on biscuits, have refused to 
answer questions from secu- 
rity men or meet their 
“request” that they return to 
Rangoon. Although Ms Suu 
Kyi is nominally free to travel, 
it was the third time in as 
many w eeks that authorities 
stopped her leaving Rangoon. 

Authorities said they bad 
intervened either because Ms 
Suu Kyi had left the capital 
without her security detail or 
out of concern that her rural 
visits Tnig ta cause political 
disturbances. 

- The United States secretary 
of state, Madeleine Albright, 
warned that Washington 
would h old the j unta "directly 


responsible’* for the health 
and safety of Ms Suu Kyi. Ms 
Albright said she "just wanted 
to make dear how we deplore 
the government of Burma’s 
refusal to allow the National 
League of Democracy, a legal 
political party, to travel freely 
in its own country”. 

She added that refusing 
freedom of movement to the 
NLD “can only Increase the 
already dangerous state of 
tension in Bur ma ** 

Speaking in the Philippines 
capital, Manila, at a meeting 
of the Association of South- 
East. Aslan Nations (Asean) 
and Asia-Pacific powers, she 
warned that “with each pass- 
ing day the likelihood of 
social breakdown, or 
explosion, that would under- 


mine regional stability grows 
higher." 

The row coincides with ris- 
ing tension caused by decades 
of economic misrule and fears 
that the country is sliding fast 
towards fresh political 
turmoil. 

Next month marks both the 
loth anniversary of the mili- 
tary’s brutal suppression of 
country-wide pro-democracy 
demonstrations and the dead- 
line Ms Suu Kyi has set the 
junta for convening the par- 
liament elected in 1990 with a 
powerful NLD majority but 
never called. 

The Junta has responded by 
detaining about 80 of the 
NLD’s elected MPs earlier 
this month, and opposition 
sources say it has been carry- 


ing out special training 
courses on riot control for 
military units , just as ruling 
generals did 10 years ago. 

The authorities have 
launched a propaganda offen- 
sive against Ms Suu Kyi for 
allegedly seeking confronta- 
tion. They accuse the NLD of 
"colluding with some West- 
ern embassies'* to stage what 
one government editorial de- 
scribed as a “fashion-action 
incident” timed to coincide 
with Philippines meeting of 
regional foreign ministers 
and embarrass the junta. 

Ms Albright dismissed the 
responses to her concerns 
from Burma’s foreign minis- 
ter, Ohn Gyaw. as “quite typi- 
cal of an authoritarian gov- 
ernment that just doesn’t get 


ii. that blames the victim for 
the problem”. 

Her denunciation has won 
little public support from 
Asean governments, which 
admitted Burma only Iasi 
year. Even so, the Manila 
meeting appears to have ex- 
posed Ohn Gyaw to more un- 
sympathetic expressions of 
concern from hitherto reti- 
cent Asian neighbours. 

Concern about possible in 
stability in Burma and the in- 
flexibility of its military rul- 
ers prompted Thailand to 
urge Asean members to aban- 
don a policy of non-interfer- 
ence in members’ affairs in 
favour of “flexible engage- 
ment". The proposal encoun- 
tered stiff resistance from In- 
donesia and Malaysia. 



Madeleine Albright: Warns 
against restricting freedom 



Britain ‘ready for 
Palestinian state’ 


Julian Borger In Jerusalem 


T HE Palestinian envoy 
to London, Aflf Sa- 
fleh, claimed yester- 
day that Britain had 
signalled its readiness to rec- 
ognise a Palestinian state if it 
were backed by a referendum 
in the West Bank and Gaza. 

A British diplomat how- 
ever. described the Palestin- 
ian reading of bow for Britain 
would be prepared to go in 
support of Palestinian state- 
hood as “misconceived”. 

There had been no change 
in official policy, a Foreign 
Office spokesman said, which 
was to support Palestinian 
self-determination only as 
part of a wider negotiated Is- 
raeli-Palestinian settlement 
The development follows 16 
months of deadlock in the 
Oslo peace process. Diplo- 
matic sources said Britain 
had been considering its re- 
sponses if the Palestinian Au- 
thority president, Yasser Ara- 
fot, declares statehood next 
May. as he has pledged to do 
if there Is no radical progress 
in negotiations by then. . 

. -Mr Safieh, the head of the 
Palestinian general delega- 
tion in London, said he had 
been briefed by the Foreign 
Office on the results of a con- 
fidential in-house study map- 
ping out Britain's options. 

According to Mr Safieh, the 
study said: “If preceded by a 
referendum the results of 
which were convincing, Euro- 
pean countries like Britain 


would have no reason not to 
recognise a Palestinian 
state.” 

Asked whether he inter- 
preted the briefing as a Brit- 
ish “green light”. Mr Safieh 
said: “The message is clear.” 

He added: “I have foxed 
President Arafot that this is 
the British advice about a ref- 
erendum which I consider in- 
teresting anti - worth noting.” 
He also said the British study 
had concluded that Israeli at- 
tempts to Mnrit a Palestinian 
plebiscite would backfire. 

British officials refused to 

The Palestinians 
are using the threat 
of declaring a state 
as a kind of 
bargaining card 1 

comment on the existence of a 
Foreign Office contingency 
plan. One di plomat said: “It’s 
dear that somewhere along 
the way. things have been 
misconceived." - - 

Britain mid its European 
partners have been trying to 
exert pressure on Blnyamin 
Netanyahu’s government to 
accelerate im p! Piwwntatinn of 
the Oslo peace accords. 

They are particularly frus- 
trated by Mr Netanyahu’s 
rejection so for of a United 
States proposal for troop j 
withdrawals from the West , 


Rank and his continued sup- 
port for the construction of 
Jewish settlements there. 

In May the Foreign Office 
formally upgraded the status 
of file Palestinian delegation 
in London, according it semi- 
diplomatic privileges. 

Earlier this month the Is- 
raeli press quoted French dip- 
lomats as saying Paris would 
recognise a Palestinian state 
as soon as it was declared. 

Three months ago Hillary 
Clinton also voiced support in 
a radio interview for the cre- 
ation of a Palestinian state, 
i Washington quickly dis- 
tanced itself from her i 
remarks, but they were inter- 
preted by the Palestinian 
leadership as a wink of sup- 
port from the White House. 

Ghassan Khatib, a political 
analyst in Jer usalem, said the 
prospect of a Palestinian state 
was being used by both Mr 
Arafat and the European 
Union to exert pressure on 
Mr Netanyahu. 

But Mr Khatib said Mr Ara- 
fat’s declaration of statehood, 
scheduled for May 4 1999 — 
the expiry of the transition 
period envisaged by the Oslo 
peace accords — was not a 
foregone mnd ntion 

He said: “If there is a deal 
reached over the next Israeli 
troop redeployment [as pro- 
posed by file US], then I think 
one of the Israeli conditions 
will be for the Palestinians 
not to declare a state. So the 
Palestinians are m»mg the 
threat of a declaration as a 

kind nf bar gaining card " 



News in brief 

Serbs claim road is retaken as 
offensive continues in Kosovo 


S ERBIAN security forces 
have cleared a major road 
in Kosovo after p ushing back 
ethnic Albanian guerrillas 
who had blocked it for more 
than two months, it was 
claimed yesterday. 

A report by the official Yu- 
goslav news agency Tanjug 
said journalists would be es- 
corted along the main east- 
west road between the Koso- 
van capital Pristina and Pec 
to prove it was open. The road 
would reopen for traffic once 
i&rhnirai conditions and se- 
curity permitted, it a d d e d. 


Such a breakthrough would 
represent a shift In the fight- 
ing towards Belgrade’s forces, 
which launched a counter- 
offensive against the rebels at 
the weekend. 

Yugoslav media said yester- 
day that positions on the road 
held by the Kosovo Liberation 
Army, including the village of 
Lapusnik. had been retaken 
and several dozen KLA barri- 
cades “eliminated". 

The KLA began to lose 
ground when it was driven 
back from the town of Oraho- 
vac last week. — Reuters. 


Talks halt 
Bissau war 

A FRAGILE ceasefire came 
Into force in Guinea Bis- 
sau .yesterday after nearly 
two months of civil war, 
writes Alex Duval Smith in 
Johannesburg. 

The truce, between govern- 
ment troops and rebels de- 
manding the resig nat ion of 
President Joao Vieira, was 
brokered by other former Por- 
tuguese colonies. It is ex- 
pected to allow for peace talks 
within eight days and. inter- 
national aid to be delivered to 
up to 300,000 displaced people. 


Pom scandal 
deepens 

A Dutch child pornography 
grand al widened with re vela* 
tio ns that a justice ministry 

employee was fired for s ellin g 

Internet Images, including 
some of children being sexu- 
ally abused. 

The civil servant used his 
computer to download imag es. 
I nducting some of children as 
young as one being raped, De 
Tdegraaf reported. —AP. 

British aid 

Britain is sending military 
observers to Georgia and 
Sierre Leone ln_a move 
reflecting a commitment to 
earmark more forces for 
United Nations operations, 
the Ministry of Defence said 
yesterday, Richard Norton- 
Taylor writes. Five service- 


Cambodian 
poll ‘unfair’ 

C AMBODIAN opposition 
parties claimed yester- 
day that vote counting In 
Sunday’s g e neral election 
was unfair as early esti- 
mates showed that Prince 
Norodom Ranariddh’s Ftm- 
dnpec party and the ruling 
Cambodian People’s Party 
of the first prime minister, 
Hun Sen, were very close.. ' 

However, the opposition 
predicted that irregular- 
ities in counting would see 
Hun Sen pull away for clear 
victory. — Barters. 


men will join the UN observ- 
ers’ mission in Georgia and 

four will be join a new mis- 
sion In Sierra Leone- 

Pisa plans 

A Chinese engineer who has 
straightened 80 slanted struc- 
tures In China says his pat- 
ented techniques should be 
able to right the femed lean- 
ing tower of Pisa in Italy, the 
Official TlnTnia News Agency 
reported yesterday. — AP. 

Yemen attack 

A suspected Islamic e xt re m ist 
shot dead three Roman Catho- 
lic rums in Yemen yesterday, 
a Yemeni nffiMai said. The 
nurses — two of whom were 
from India and one from the 
Philippines — were killed on 
ffiftir way from their home to 
work, an organisation linked 
to a charity formerly run by 
Mother Teresa. —Reuters. 


Papuan boys 
feared dead 
in revival of 
cannibal rite 


Christopher Ziim In Vanhno 


T HE priest leading Papua 
New Guinea’s tidal wave 
relief programme turned his 
attention to a new horror fac- 
ing the country yesterday 
when he claimed young boys 
were being killed and eaten 
by witch doctors in the bush. 

Father Jim Coucber said 
two boys aged about six had 
been murdered by the son- 
guma men, and eight others 
were missing and presumed 
victims of cannibalism In vil- 
lages just 25 minutes’ flight 
from hie Roman Catholic mis- 
sion in Vanimo. 

The missionary, who bas 
been In the country for 36 
years and commands great 
respect said that in nomi- 
nally Christian villages in the 
Wanengia area parents were 
“virtually sacrificing" their 
own children. 

The sanguma are -still 
feared and powerful figures 
in remote settlements and are 
believed to have the power to 

kill by suggestion. “People be- 
lieve the sanguma have dia- 
bolical powers,” he said. 

There is no link with the 
villages devastated by the 
tidal wave, or tsunami. 

The police have foiled to act 
against the sanguma, accord- 
ing to Father Coucber. who 
spoke out after hearing that 
police had flown out to an- 
other village to arrest six 

boys accused of stealing small 
amounts of relief rice. 

The first death was 
reported to the mission three 
months ago by a priest in 
Mindapoka village. He 
reported the second death a 
month ago. He believes the 
boys have been eaten in an 
initiation ceremony for the 
sanguma . • 

Father Coucber believes a 
sanguma man from across the 
border with the Indonesian 
province of Irian Jaya is 
tr ailing villagers in the an- 
cient tradition. 

- Meanwhile, another long- 
serving Australian mission- 
ary. Father Paul Merrieca. 
said the wave, which killed at 
least 2 , 000 , had been inter 
preted by some villagers as 
the wrath of God. 



Fresh 
delay in 
Bhutto 
trials 


Owen Bennett Jones 
In Lahore 


P AKISTAN’S govern- 
ment yesterday failed to 
have the Lahore high 
court frame formal corrup- 
tion charges against the for- 
mer prune minister Benazir 
Bhutto. But although the case 
was postponed until August 
20. her lawyers privately con- 
cede that a full trial is 
inevitable. 

Government officials are 
. frustrated by the latest delay 
but say the legal net is tight- 
ening around Ms Bhutto and 
her husband, Asif Zardari. 

Last week the government's 
chief corruption investigator. 
Saif Ur Rehman, received 760 
documents from the Swiss au- 
thorities. He says he expects 
Ms Bhutto’s corruption trials 
— she faces six separate cases 
in Pakistan — to begin in the 
next few weeks. 

The former prime minister 
gave a typically defiant per- 
formance in court, harangu- 
ing the two judges and accus- 
ing them of bias. “You were 
the law minister under 
Nawaz Sharif [the present 
prime minister],” she sniped 
at one. “We all know what 
you wfll do.” 

Ms Bhutto has long main- 
tained that the authorities are 
selecting hostile judges to 
hear the cases against her. 

Her husband, also accused 
or corruption, sat by her, grin- 
ning broadly. When not in 
court be is in prison on 
charges relating to the murder 
of Ms Bhutto’s brother. Like 
his wife, Mr Zardari insists he 
is innocent of all charges. 

Immediately before tbe 
hearing. Ms Bhutto's party, 
the Pakistan People’s Party, 
had debated how big a demon- 
stration to organise at the 
high court. They apparently 
decided on a low-key protest, 
and a few hundred supporters 
cheered her as she arrived. 

On Sunday the government 
had planned to arrest her but 
was overruled by the courts. 

Meanwhile, a Swiss magis- 
trate, Daniel Devaud, has said 
he plans to indict Ms Bhutto 
for offences relating to the ad- 
ministration of Swiss bank 
accounts. He has already in- 
dicted her husband. 



Russia befriends old Afghan foes 


Moscow is aiding anti-Taliban 
rebels to win a stake in Caspian 
oil riches, writes James Risen 



Ahmed Shah Massoud: Backed by former enemy Moscow 


N early io years 
after the last Soviet 
troops crossed the 
Amu Darya river 
bridge out of Afghanistan, 
a defeated army going 
home to an empire on the 
verge of disintegration, the 
Russians are hack, secretly 
engaged in the new Afghan 
war, according to foreign 

officials. 

This time, though, the 
Russians are after oil. as 
well as protection of their 
borders. In what senior 
United States officials be- 
lieve may be part of a 
larger Russian strategy to 
reassert influence over 
Central Asia and its vast oil 
reserves, Moscow has 
begun to play a major sup- 
porting role on the side of a 
rebel coalition fighting a 
civil war against the Tali- 
ban, the m ilitant Islamic 
group that controls most of 
the country. 

While Russia has not 
committed troops to a 
country where at least 
13.000 of its soldiers died 
during a nine-year occupa- 
tion, it is supplying heavy 


weapons, training and lo- 
gistical support to the 
Northern Alliance, the 
group that dominates the 
mountainous northern tier 

of Af ghaniatan, 

The irony is that the Rus- 
sians are supporting rebel 
factions controlled by for- 
mer leaders of tbe Afghan 
mojahedln, the Islamic 
guerrillas who fought the 
Soviet army in the 1980s 
with the backing of the CIA. 
A prime beneficiary of Rus- 
sian support is the group 
led by Ahmed Shah Mas- 
soud, once one of the most 
aggressive and effective mo- 
jahedin figures in the CIA’s 
covert programme against 
the Soviet occupation, when 
the Reagan administration 
viewed it as a critical cold 
war battleground. * 

The Russians now find 
themselves loosely collabo- 
rating with Iran in counter- 
ing the growing power of 
the Taliban. US officials 
and other experts say Iran 
supplies more arms, fuel 
and other resources to the 
rebels than Russia. 
Opposing Russia and Iran 



in this confrontation are 
Pakistan and Saudi Arabia, 
which back the Taliban. 

As tbe Russians move 
back Into Afghanistan, 
Washington's role in the 
country seems to be dimin- 
ishing. It is only a marginal 
player, overshadowed by 
the more direct involve- 
ment of US oil companies, 
say foreign experts. 

Russia has decided to de- 
velop a broad, strategic 


relationship with Iran, 
partly because of their 
overlapping oil interests in 
Central Asia, US officials 
say. Support for the Afghan 
rebels serves Iranian and 
Russian economic and po- 
litical interests. The North- 
ern Alliance acts as a 
buffer between the Taliban 
and the Afghan border with 
the former Soviet repub- 
lics. while the continuation 
of civil war prevents West- 
ern oil companies from 
building pipelines across 
Afghan territory. 

Both Russia and Iran fear 
any spread of Taliban radi- 
calism. Moscow wants to 
ensure that Islamic extrem- 


ism does not spill north 
into the former Soviet 
republics, while Iran’s rul- 
ing Shi’ite Muslims see the 
Taliban Sunni Muslims as 
rivals. 

“The Russians and the 
Iranians are very con- 
cerned by the possibility of 
victory by the Taliban,” a 
US state department offi- 
cial said. 

Russia and Iran would 
like to influence how the 
oil and gas riches of the 
Caspian Sea region are ex- 
ploited. US officials believe 
Russia has decided it must 
curb the influence of Wash- 
ington and US oil compa- 
nies. — New York Times. 



Comment 


Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


T HE Diary, as regular 
readers will know, 
yields to do one Id Its 
admiration for versatility 
in the workplace (Fatty 
“Nicholas” Soames Is often 
landed, yon will recall, for 
carving time from his sched- 
ule as a director of Wilton’s 
restaurant to moonlightasa 
Tory MP). so It's a vibrant 

hats off today to Paul 
Twino. Mr Twfno works in 
television — he was listed as 
a researcher on the Every- 
man programme about 
Lords Farrakhan broadcast 
on July 5 — but he also has 
another job: he is the direc- 
tor of Operation Farrak h a n . 
a Manchester-based cam- 
paign to overturn the ban on 
the Nation of Islam leader 
entering Britain. Quit e a co- 
incidence- Last week, in his 
latter capacity, he sent Jack 
Straw a letter of staggering 
length suggesting that the 
exclusion order is the result 
of a conspiracy between 
••you and your Hebraic pup- 
peteers”; and ending with 
the dread words: ”1 wish to 
forewarn yon that if the ex- 
clusion order is not termi- 
nated, thic nation will face 
demonstrations that will 
make the Drtxmcree donny- 
brook look like a stroll In a 
playpen.” We salute Every- 
man’s dedication to employ- 
ing Independent-minded 
researchers, not to mention 
Mr Twino’s tremendous 
industry. 


I AM sorely tempted by an 
advert for Media on 
Trial: New Law and a 
New Direction for the 21st 
Century Media, a confer- 
ence to be heldat the Savoy 
on September IS. Topics 
such as "where is libel law 
going?” will be debated by 
speakers whom the ad de- 
scribes as "leading lawyers 
and radical thinkers”. 
Neatly felling Into both cat- 
egories is that widely 
respected libel expert, Mr 
Neil Hamilton. 


R eports that Mr 
Tony Blair found it 
emotionally tough to 
kick people out of bis Cabi- 
net are touching. The good 
news is that at least he man- 
aged to kick his Italian holi- 
day host out of his own 
home without too much of a 
struggle. The Sunday Tele- 
graph reports that Prince 
Girolamo Strozzi, who in- 
vited the Blairs to stay at 
his estate when they felt un- 
able to go to Geoffrey Rob- 
inson’s villa, has been told 
to pack himself, his wife 
and children off the mo- 
ment Mr Tony arrives, so 
that their guests have “total 
privacy". The Prince is 
reported not to be pleased. 
"It’s all very awkward." he 
says. 1 should bleeding well 
think it is. Security is the 
official reason, and we are 
all at liberty to swallow 
that if we choose. It’s cer- 
tainly more palatable than 
believing Mr Tony to be 
capable of acting with such 
arrogant discourtesy. 
Dreadful show. 


A LSO holidaying In' 
Italy (with Dolly 
Draper, according to 
a Sunday newspaper) Is 
Oofy Wegg-Prosser, who 
will, we hope and pray, be 
following Mandy Mandel- 
son to the Board of Trade. 
Meanwhile, it seems we 
have been the victims of a 
satirical spoof. The picture 
mentioned last week, which 
appears in Private Eye, was 
not of him at all. but of Ma- 
caulay CuUdn. Not to 
worry, however, because at 
last, a real photo has been 
sent in. anonymously. It is 
from Oofy's student days, 
and will feature here 
tomorrow. 


A larmed by a 

remark from Diary 

vicar Steve C ha Ike on 

a Radio 4 arts show — wor- 
ship. he said, lsjust UJke sex 
— we ring for clarification. 
"What I was saying," says 
Rev Steve, “was in answer 
to the question *Why 
doesn't worship work on 
TVT. On TV. sex and wor- 
ship are both just acting. 
You know the way sex ap- 
pears on TV with all 
the bronzed bodies covered 
in baby oil? Well, worship 
should be made for a TV au- 
dience too.” Ah, well that’s 
nice and clear. Meanwhile, 
the Rev's media career pro- 
ceeds smoothly. How many 
media appearances, we 
wonder, does he now make 
In a week. “I was on GMTV 
every day Last week. This 
week, let’s see. I've done 
BBC TV twice. Radio 4 one, 
two. three times, and Radio 
5 Live as weLL Listen, you 
will be careful not to sug- 
gest I said anything vulgar, 
won’t yon?” Of coarse we 
wiU. Goodbye, Rev Steve, 
and God bless. 



Labour is at peace: the lion lies down 
with the lamb. For the time being 



T HE business of modern 
ministers, as Blair ism 
defines their role, is not 
argument but primarily man- 
agement. They must level the 
playing-field, identify the 
goals, square the posts, 
address the problems, task the 
departments, produce the 
results. Mr Blair’s first re- 
shuffle has about 1 the same 
significance as reordering the 
management ladder at BT. 
The Jostling aspirants will be 
Judged by what they can de- 
liver to the bottom line. Never 
in the past 50 years has that 
been the presiding narrative 
of cabinet performance in the 
way it is today. 

Unlike previous eras, mean- 
ing those whose tone was set 
by Harold Wilson (1964-79) and 
Margaret Thatcher (197&S7), 
there was no deeper meaning 
behind the sight of the shuf- 
fling yesterday. Its political 
content was zero. The length 
of the prelude, going back to 
before Easter, ensured cease- 
less speculation, but the near- 
hysterical excitement this 
generated was misleading. As 
between the first Blair cabinet 
and the second, there's no sig- 
nificant difference. I n stead of 
grand manoeuvrings be- 
tween factions, or telling tri- 
umphs for a left agenda 
against the right, or vice 
versa, the Prime Minister sim- 
ply hopes he has produced a 
line-up of executives with 
neater suits, sharper minds, 
unabrasive maimers and for- 
gettable opinions about any- 
thing in particular. 

In this he has succeeded. 
The shift of style has been 
towards deepening the sub- 
mersion into the centre. While 
a progressive individualist 
like Frank Reid is squeezed 
out of government, an old 
sweat like Jack Cunningham 
completes his transition from 
old to new Labour. Frank Dob- 
son, originally cited as strictly 


a one-year man 1 Blair's obei- 
sance to what the shadow cab- 
inet elections threw up. is now 
judged, without gross offence 
to the truth, as a success. 
Encompassing Gordon 
Brown’s spending review, the 
events of July 1996 can be 
marked down as refining the 
managerial project in a way 
that attracts virtually no dis- 
agreement, left to right, old to 
new, in Tony Blair’s party: an 
important thing to say, but 
one that emphasises how 
much of the politics has been 
taken out of politics. 

As proxy for the pre-mana- 
ger ial style — left/right, 
wet/dry etc — Blair/Brown is 
wheeled into valiant service. 
The old paradigm requires 
politicians to be divided into 
camps, and when ideas have 
drained away, then personal 
allegiance is asked to do the 
trick. Given the power-hunger 
of Mr Brown, and his ser- 
vants' lust for battle, such an 
analysis generates its own po- 
litical momentum. But it’s 
hopelessly flawed. It assumes 
that Blair's position is in some 
way capable of being threat- 
ened — a quite fanciful notion. 
If you want a current para- 
digm event tbat depicts the 
Blair priorities, look no fur- 
ther than the blueprint of the 
cabinet secretary. Sir Richard 
Wilson, for reorganising the 
centre of government Wilson 
the progress-chaser and Cun- 
ningham the enforcer become 
the icons whom this manage- 
rial Prime Minister is begin- 
ning to exalt. 

The project, therefore, will 
carry on, mildly advanced by 
the removal of Gavin Strang, 
predictably blurred by the 
sacking of David Clark and 
his unmanagerlal approach to 

freedom of information, thinly 
shined by the promotion of 
Stephen Byers as chief secre- 
tary for paperclip-controL Col- 
lective government will sub- 


mit still more amenably to the 
boss. Meanwhile, though, two 
strands of government are less 
suitable for managerial ism, 
and the reshuffle touches 
them in different ways. They 
remind us that the old style 
cannot be written oat of the 
script of the next few years. 

The first strand is Europe. 
Giving Peter Mandelson his 
own department was vital to 
the survival of a talented, gro- 
tesquely maligned politician. 
Such was the damage being 
done to Blair's chief merchant 
of perception that it became, 
ironically, essential to remove 
him from the task. Percep- 
tions would be the death erf 
him. But there’s something 
more important than that 
Giving Mandelson Trade and 
Industry is a way of giving a 
big push to the Europe policy 
the Government proclaims it- 
self to have. He's the most 
diligent European in the ad- 
ministration, rivalled only by 
the man whose nemesis he 
once was, Gordon Brown. 
Europe could yet be the ter- 
rain on which these allegedly 
hating rivals, substantial fig- 
ures both, make common 
cause: a good thing for Labour 
and a better one for the 
country. 

B efore long, the 
Europe question will 
return to the front of 
politics, and the European cre- 
dentials of each member of the 
cabinet may be put to the test 
in ways that resemble the old- 
fashioned ideology-mo tigering 
of the Wilson and Thatcher 
eras. If so, Blair has qualified 
his managerialism with a 
strong political signal About 
the second strand, however, 
one can be less certain. Proba- 
bly the most, contentious 
issues facing this cabinet will 
turn out to be those generated 
by changing the constitution. 
While everything else, includ- 


ing a Field-free approach to 
welfare reform, can be 
reduced to calculations which 
a BT executive could under- 
stand, and cold-headedly de- 
cide, fiie constitutional ques- 
tion Is pure politics. 

So for, the Government has 
been tactically bold but strate- 
gically nulL It has begun a 
number of big things, but they 
have not been co-ordinated. 
Lord Irvine doe his best, but 
shares the collective view Mr 
Blair imposes, that the last 
thing ministers should at- 
tempt to (Mine is a grand 
concerted programme In 
which due consideration is 
given to the effect of Lords 
reform on the Commons, or to 
the consequence of devolution 
for the lives of senior judges, 
or to the inextricable link be- 
tween possible proportional 
representation for the Com- 
mons with different versions 
of PR for other assemblies 
high and low. 

These, L think, are questions 
that win sooner or later begin 
to blow apart file managerial 
consensus on other things. 
The sharpsuited political ex- 
ecutive will be imahle to avoid 
that uncomfortable experi- 
ence, holding an opinion of his 
or her own. His very survival 
as an elected politician may be 
at stake. At present, PR and 
Lords reform are the con- 
cealed exceptions to the truth 
enshrined in this reshuffle, 
that there's no such thing as a 
disagreement in principle be- 
tween one Labour minister 
and annthw on tha direction 
Blair Is taking . That can’t last. 
In the end, the Government 
wiU be forced back to being an 
intensely political body, in 
which the collective is unable 
to suppress strenuous dissent 
over the meaning of power. 
But for the moment, all is 
ambitious acquiescence. 
Against the spin, BT culture 
rules. 


My experiences at Drumcree have left me optimistic about Ireland’s chances for peace 

Mortal blow to bigotry 


Denrla Murphy 


RUMCREE might be 

history but its impor- 
tance should not be 
underestimated. It was a cru- 
cial rite of passage into the 
new phase of Anglo-Irish rela- 
tions. In a small Portadown 
pub, I listened to a dozen 
youngish men, all Unionists, 
arguing vigorously. Some be- 
lieved the Orangemen should 
have "come bade the way they 
went", avoiding the Garvaghy 
Road. Their daring to say so 
aloud. In the middle of the 
stand-off. was astonishing. 
Later, on the Garvaghy estate, 

19 of the 27 residents to whom 
I spoke believed It would have 
been politically more astute, 
this year, to “let them 
through. Ignore them — they 
don’t matter any more, not 
since Good Friday”. The Gar- 
vaghy residents were no more 
uniform in their attitudes 
than the Unionists in the pub. 
By the night of July 9/io, all 


those on the Hill of Drumcree 
were psychologically (and at 
Intervals physically) in a 
mini-war-zone. (Though no 
war-zone feels “ mini " when 
you’re in IL) T took refhge 
under a hedge, 50 yards from 
the front line, and wished Td 
gone home to bed. Then sud- 
denly I was overwhelmed by 
the huge, long-term signifi- 
cance of a very unpleasant 
scene. This was not a scaled- 
up repeat performance of 
Drumcree 1, 2 and 3. it had 
become the temperit^j fire 
through which the Good Fri- 
day Agreement must pass to 
prove its steeL The agreement 
was being taken seriously. 
Attitudes really were shifting 
Things could never be the 
same again. 

Early next morning, after a 
brief sleep, I was baric on die 
hill talking to a cross-section 
of Orangemen. They quoted 
lavishly from Mr Paisley’s 
most recent diatribe. They 
repeatedly asserted that the 
“Yes” majority had voted for 


peace, not for power-sharing 
with F enians , (in Orange- 
speak, peace means “Croppies 
lie downT) They were bewil- 
dered and hurt, Peeling be- 
trayed by Britain, by a Gov- 
ernment that bad deployed 
the ROC and British troops 
against their "culture". Agita- 
tors intent on sabotaging the 

Agreement had persuaded 
them it was a Fenian pint to 

take over Northern Ireland. 
Thus all the Orange Order’s 
inherent bigotry had been 
brought to the surface. 

E VEN for outsiders, July 
10 was a stressful day. 
Wherever one went, 

people were fearful. In Porta- 
down, local RUC families 
knew they had become hated 
targets. Shopkeepers feared 

being again forced to rinse by 
gangs of powerful Loyalists, 
Bus-drivers feared to take 
their vehicles anywhere. On 
the Garvaghy estate, scepti- 
cism persisted about the Brit- 
ish remaining resolute. Loyal- 


ist attacks seemed inevitable. 

In Draznoree, intimidated 
Church of Ireland authorities 
were passively co-operating 
with rabble-rousers and 
thugs, allowing thorn to use 

church-owned buildings and 
fields. Ten Catholic' churches 
had recently been fire- 
bombed. Were co-operation 
retimed. Drumcree’s Protes- 
tant church might share that 
fate. After ano ther long- 
drawn-out nocturnal confron- 
tation, the atmosphere on the 
BOD changed. Next morning 
few Orangemen were vMble. 
At &30 half-drunken gangs, 
their faces concealed by 
scarves, swaggered around 
obscenely abusing their ene- 
mies; Trimble, Mowlam, 
Blair, Flanagan, Games — 
recent events had taken their 
minds off the Fenian bastards. 
They took it in toms to taunt 
the soldiers manning the 
bridge barricade. 

I retreated to a tent on the 
hilltop where a group of Or- 
angemen were breakfasting 


beside their car. They looked 
uneasy. As we talked, I real- 
ised that they were frightened 


of their Loyalist followers, 
rashly summoned to support 
them without thonght for the 
consequences of arousing 
paramfittary killers and teen- 
age hooligans who hate 
cStiboBes/Wationallsts with a 


One man warned me, 

“Don't let thorn hour yon 
talk" — “them" being the 
scarved youths. He needn’t 
have wearied. I, too, was 
scared. That was another of 
Northern fretemFs quirks: an 
Orangeman concerned about 

the safety of a southern Irish- 
woman whose accent, in 
Drumcree an July II, 1998, 
could get her into serious 
(possibly terminal) trouble. 
Drumcree 4 presented to the 
world two sets of stereotypes. 
Down on the ground it felt 
different 

Many Orangemen (Erected 
the quintessence of their 
bigotry towards tbrir Catholic 


Gordon’s 

amnesia 



G AVYN DAVIES is a 

millionaire and a close 
friend and adviser to 
the Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, so he can see at once 
what is wrong with the 
country. There are not 
enough people out of work. 

In a report published at the 
weekend, Gavynand twoof 
his colleagues demand a 
“sharp d o w ntur n for the econ- 
omy" and lots more unem- 
ployment They base their ar- 
gument on something called 
Niro: Non-Accelerating Infla- 
tion Rate of Unemployment 
Here is what it means. An irri- 
tating habit of people in work 
is to gang together to seek a 
higher standard of living. If 
there are lots of people on the 
dole, employers reply. “More 
wages? Don’t be absurd. There 
are Jots of people out there 
who have no job at alL E you 
don't shut up, weH replace 
you with someone more 
respectfliL" 

When there are v«y few 
out of work — the bad old per- 
missive days of full employ- 
ment in the 1950s and 1960s, 
for instance — workers are 
not impressed with this ap- 
proach. Their trade unions 
.get bigger and stroqgen They 
start to win higher wages. 

The employers promptly put 
up their prices, and bingo, 
here comes the inflation 
which everyone dreads. 

To avoid inflation, there- 
fore, brilliant Investment 
bankers like Gavyn Davies 
work out Niru: that is, the 
rate of unemployment neces- 
sary to ensure that inflation 
doesn't accelerate. After 
much thought, Gavyn has 
come up with a suitable un- 
employment figure for Britain 
in 1998: seven per cent — that 
is 2,000,000 out of work, about 
500.000 or so more than now. 

This system is called the 
free market. It Is run by capi- 
talists who organise the econ- 
omy so they can make a profit 
The more they can keep 
wages down — the more effec- 
tively they can keep that 
2,000,000 on the dole — the 
more profit they can make. 
Take Gavyn Davies for exam- 
ple. He is a director of Gold- 
man Sachs. This firm offers 
advice and b anking services 
to the very rich. Naturally, 

directors of Goldman Sachs 
are very rich too. and are 
about to get very much 
richer. One day in October, 
when his firm offers its 
shares to the public, Gavyn 
Davies, without any extra 
effort, will pocket about £80 
minion. 

Altogether, the directors 
and top shareholders in Gold- 
man Sachs will get enough. I 
calculate, to pay a living wage 
for a year to all those 500.000 
extra people whom Gavyn 
wants to throw on the dole. 



Are there words to explain or 
describe such preposterous 
double standards? Here are 
some which come dose: “ ■ a 
barren, myopic, almost suffo- 
cating consensus which has 
tended to ignore our real 
problems: our unstable econo- 
my and unacceptable level of 
unemployment chronic in- 
equalities of wealth and 
power and inadequate social 

services." „ , 

They come from the intro- 
duction to the Red Paper For 
Scotland, 1975, author — Gor- 
don Brown. 

Do you agree with any oT 
that? Perhaps not But do you 
think I (or Gordon Brown) 
should be thrown into prison 
for writing it? If not you find 
yourself in sharp disagree- 
ment with Kim Dae Jung, 
president of South Korea. 

Wrm is a former dissident who 
was often locked up for his 
opposition to the government 
He 1s now busily locking 
people up for, er, opposition 
to the government 

In May he authorised his 
riot police to raid, arrest and 
imprison without trial 26 

members of the tiny socialist 

group IS&K. The charges have 
nothing to do with violence or 
terrorism. They refer exclu- 
sively to opinions. One inter- 
esting charge accuses one of 
the 26 of singing the Interna- 
tional — in public too. On a 

recent trip to the US to beg for 
more investment, Kim repeat- 
edly boasted that capitalism 
in South Korea could not sur- 
vive without democracy. 

Challenged about the im- 
prisonment of the socialists, 
he regretted that he could not 
punish people for what was in 
their heads, but explained 
that the ISSK members had 
had the gall to say out loud 
what they thought if they 
wanted their freedom, the 
democratic president con- 


Doyou think I (or 
Gordon Brown) 
should be thrown 
into prison? 


eluded, they must repudiate 
their views and stop denounc- 
ing the government 

I WAS AMUSED by the reve- 
lations last week that the Met- 
ropolitan Police Commis- 
sioner is planning a purge of 
some 200 corrupt police offi- 
cers, some of whose evidence 
had led to miscarriages of jus- 
tice. The last decade has been 
marked by a steady stream of 
hideous Judicial miscar- 
riages. None of the police offi- 
cers responsible for any of 
them has been punished. In 
the old days, officers would be 
charged and acquitted. The 
more modern approach 
favoured by the Director of 
Public Prosecutions is not to 
bother with charges. A year 
ago this week the four men 
convicted in 1979 of killing 
the newspaper boy Carl 
Bridgewater were cleared by 
the Court of Appe&L Their 
convictions were quashed 
after incontrovertible evi- 
dence erf false trial evidence 
by police officers. The papers 
went to the DPP. and nothing 
more has been heard since. 


fellow-citizens; an amarine 
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‘The Met seemed to know 
of a link between the IRA 
and the Black Panthers* 

Dil Green, Letters 
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Brown loses, 
Blair gains 

Welfare reform is at risk 

THE TRADITIONAL ritual of post-reshuffle 
analysis dwells, inevitably, on winners «nd 
losers. The first wave of winners is obvious 
— Jack Cunningham, Alistair Darling, 
Stephen Byers, Margaret Jay. So are the 
unxnediate losers — Harriet Harman, David 
Clark, Gavin Strang, Ivor Richard 
albeit by his own hand, Frank Reid. But 
there are some deeper victories and defeats, 
hidden in the lists of who’s in and who’s out. 

Tony Blair is the clearest winner of all, 
succeedi n g in the primary goal of any prime 
m i ni s te r re-sorting his ministerial pack for 
the first time — namely, imposing his own 
stamp on his cabinet By the same token, 
Gordon Brown has lost out quite badly — 
watching as key allies have been removed 
and unfriendly newcomers moved in. But 
the Government itself could also suffer its 
election-winning commitment to “reform 
welfare as we know it” has s uffer ed a 
substantial blow. 

Mr Blair has moved to make the Govern- 
ment his own. Perhaps alarmed by the 
degree of control exercised by his chancel- 
lor, he wants a tighter grip. The creation of 
the new “enforcer” role Is aimed at pre- 
cisely this objective, bolstering the power of 
the prime minister and ensuring his will is 
done throughout Whitehall The choice of 
Jack Cunningham is very canny. He has 
picked a man who was tipped — perhaps 
with insider blessing — for the chop a 
matter of weeks ago. His cause was champi- 
oned neither by the farmers he had worked 


with at Agriculture, nor by Labour back- 
benchers, nor by the Brownites and cer- 
tainly not by the media. In other words. Dr 
Cunningham owes his elevation — and his 
salvation from political oblivion — solely to 
Tony Blair. As such, he will have only one 
master; he can be relied upon to be abso- 
lutely loyaL 

Mr Blair has reinforced his position yet 
further by three strikes against the Brown 
camp. He has shifted Nick Brown — so loyal 
to the Chancellor he even shares his name 
— out of the key Chief Whip’s post to the 
less pivotal Agriculture department, so 
removing one of Gordon Brown’s most 
valuable bolds on the parliamentary party. 
By choosing the impeccably Blalrlte 
Stephen Byers, rather than the more ambi- 
dextrous Alan Milburn. as Chief Secretary 
to the Treasury, he has parachuted an ultra- 
loyalist into the Brownite cztadeL The Chan- 
cellor will now be forgiven for seeing his 
official deputy as a virtual spy for the next- 
door neighbour. Finally, the rewarding of 
Peter Mandelson with a ministry of his own 
at Trade and Industry represents a mixed 
blessing for Mr Brown. On the one hand, he 
Is doubtless relieved that the formerly port- 
folio-deprived one — with whom relations 
are arctic — is not in the “enforcer” job, 
with a licence to poke his nose into the , 
inter-departmental business Mr Brown ; 
regards as his own. Still, Gordon Brown 
cannot be overjoyed that his rival is heading 
an economics dep ar tme nt Along with the 
Byers appointment; it means the Chancellor 
no longer has the economic show all to 

himfirif, 

The one sour note from Mr Blair's point of 
view was yesterday’s walkout by Frank 
Field. Disappointed not to take over as 
social security supremo, nor to win any 
other cabinet post the former minister for 
unthinkable thoughts chose the back- 


benches. His departure will send a mess age 
to the right-leaning press whose support 
this government covets so badly. They ad- 
mired Mr Field and will interpret his exit as 
a sign that New Labour is no longer commit- 
ted to taking the axe to welfare spending — - 
once seen as the d efining mission of this 
administration. With a firmer hold on his 
own cabinet, Mr Blair will now have to 
prove that the mission goes on — even if the 
crew has changed. 


Protecting rights 

Labour shouldn’t be apologetic 

BRITAIN used to boast, somewhat exagger- 
atedly, of a proud tradition of providing a 
sanctuary for those fleeing from persecu- 
tion: from Hugenots in the 17th century to 
Jews in the 20th century. Not only are we 
no longer proud to offer such sanctuary, but 
within the last decade our procedures have 
been described by the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees as the worst in Europe. 
Labour in opposition deserved credit for 
refusing to descend to the depths to which 
Michael Howard sank in playing the race 
card with his 1996 Asylum and Immigration 
Act — just three years after a 1993 Act had 
already shut most doors and turned thou- 
sands of international airline staff Into 
immigration officers through the introduc- 
tion of fines on carriers for every person 
brought here without proper papers. New 
Labour was right to review the entire 
procedure — a review which yesterday 
produced i m por ta nt improvements. The 
trouble is ministers were for too apologetic. 

There are advances on three important 
fronts. First tens of thousands of applicants, 
left in limbo for years, are likely to have 
their residential status secured. Ministers 


shied away from nailing this an amnesty but 
that is what the new procedure ess en tia ll y 
is. New criteria, under which the unaccept- 
able delay will be taken into account, will 
apply to 10,000 p re-1993 applicants and an- 
other 20.000 pre-1995. Quite right too. No-one 

— not even Michael Howard — had moved 
to send these poor people away. Indeed, they 
bad been deliberately left an the shelf in a 
bid to concentrate on new applicants. 
Second, due process is belatedly being intro- 
duced into the detention and vetting proce- 
dures, including statutory rules, written 
reasons for detention, and automatic bail 
hpa ring s within seven days. Third, the 
notorious “white list” of countries, from 
which all applicants are presumed to be 
bogus, will be abolished. What’s wrong is 
the new system of financial support, which 
although put on a national basis, will be in 
kind rather than in cash. This might just be 
permissible should delays be cut to two 
months but reality suggests this will not be 
achieved. Seeking vouchers for everything 

— from food to sanitary needs — for 12 
months or more is unacceptably demeaning. 

What was also wrong yesterday was the 
re£orm-by-stealtb under the cover of the re- 
shuffle. Unless ministers win the argu- 
ments, they will come back to haunt them. 
Let them go out and persuade the people. 
instead of being apologetic, they should be 
proud to be protecting human rights. 


Sandline’s moral 

ft’s time now for reform at the FO 

ROBIN COOK had no trouble at all in 
brushing off Michael Howard’s attack when 
the Legg report on “arms to Africa” was 
published yesterday. The shadow foreign 
secretary’s cl unking start on the “dire state 


of affairs in one of our great departments of 
state” quickly descended to the personal 
level and stayed there. He blamed Mr Cook 
exclusively for the “management and cul- 
tural factors” which the report identifies as 
the main cause of what went wrong in the 
FO — as if that body could ever have been 
transformed by Labour masters in just over 
a year. The truth is closer to the reverse: 
this is an organisation which remains slow 
to change, and the Sandlin? affair has 
exposed serious deficiencies, some of which 
can fairly be blamed upon its laid-back 
culture. It is just as well that the trigger for 
reform has been an affair with relatively 
minor diplomatic consequences. 

The closest that the report comes to 
suggesting that ministers should have tack- 
led the issue earlier is when it describes 
documents seen by Minister of State Tony 
Lloyd in mid-April as containing “enough 
information to make it clear that the allega- 
tions were sensitive and potentially trouble- 
some". But it goes on to say (Mr Howard 
omitted this part) that the doc umen ts were 
misleading. Whether ministers should 
maintain a higher degree of scrutiny is a 
fair question. Ideally the answer must be 
yes — and not just for Sierra Leone. The big 
issues on which Mr Cook prefers to focus 
must be buttressed by detail But getting the 
balance can be difficult 

Mr Cook now has an unexpected chance 
to push through some real reforms in the 
FO — though he may not find it easy to 
temper his energy with tact There is a 
lesson to be drawn too about under-funding 
of the FO — an aspect which the Legg report 
has overlooked. Legg also calls for better 
guidance on “relations with private mili- 
tary companies" like Sandline. It would be 
more pertinent to ask whether such compa- 
nies have any place in a Britain which 
values its role as UN peacekeeper. . 


Letters to the Editor 



Beatles, bigots 
and bi-planes 

P AUL McCartney's child- 
hood home may be “non- 
descript” but, contrary to 
what Lionel Bloch (Letters, 
July 24) says, such homes 
reflect our social and cultural 
history, as much as the abodes 
owned by the National Trust. .. 

But tt Mr Koch questions 
whether the c elebrity of a for- 
mer occupier is a good enough 
reason to preserve and ex- 
hibit, he must also ask 
whether Churchill's Chart- 
well and the considerably 
humbler homes of Ellen Terry 
and Samuel Coleridge Taylor, 
among many others, ought to 
be to the Trust's care. 

Terry Philpot. 

Oxted, Surrey. 

I WOUR article on the hugely 

1 T disproportionate atten- 

tions paid by the police to 
people from ethnic minorities 
(Police stop blacks eight times 
more than whites, July 27) 
must come as no surprise to 
anyone who lives to London. 

Passing through the “anti- 
terrorist” Ring of Steel into 
the City of London daily dur- 
ing the mid- Nineties, I was 
forced to conclude that the 
Met had secret information on 
a link between the IRA and 
the Black Panthers, so monot- 
onously did the occupants of 
any stopped vehicle turn out 
to be black. 

Dil Green. 

London. 

DICHARD Holloway (Face 
rito Faith. July 25) is wrong 
to suggest that Intolerance is 
always found to “sects” and 
not •parent” churches. The 
pre-Reformation Church to 
the West persecuted all 
groups deviating from ortho- 
dox belief. 

The Quaker "sect” in Eng- 
land likewise met with perse- 
cution from the Es t a b lished 
Church, while itself champi- 
oning religious freedom. 

Rev Hedley Cousin. 
Lancaster. 

I ANE Reed of News Interna- 
Otional accuses British 
“backs” of "grubby li ttle m o- 
tivps". distortion and trivia to 
their reporting of Brown and 
Murdoch to Idaho'. 

Can’t toinkvrhere they 
Ll learnt it. 

James Thomas. 

Swansea. 

I N YOUR People Watchsec- 
tion (The Edito r, July 2 5): 
"Anthea Turner swears on 
anti-wrinkle cream, eye con- 
tour cream, Elizabeth .Arden 
Eight Hour Cream and j acu- 
puncture sessions at the ^ Har- 
bour Club. She believes that if 
you’re healthy within, it 
shows on your skin.’ 

Whereas if you re Anrnea 
Turner, you need to give your 
skin a little extra hdp? 
jonRenyard. 

Barking. 

ISfSSSSSSw* 

scribed toe hi^c Blenot • 

aircraft as a bi-plane. It's a 

'^ssssSss- 

to explain the meaning of toe 

word bisexual as wen? 

Mike Woof. 

London. 


Our prayers for Lambeth 


T HE claim that US funda- 
mentalist funding Is buy- 
ing the voices aftbe Afri- 
can Bishops (‘Ambush’ by gay 
sex opponents, July 24) is 
outrageous. 

f work for the Tanzanian 
church, which regards homo- 
sexuality as a sin agatost God 
— as the Blhle says it is. They 
believe this absolutely and are 
not being bought by American 
money. The fact is that the 
shrinking PS church is 
grossly over-represented, 
with 200 bishops present at the 
Lambeth conference for 
25 million Christians. In con- 
trast, Uganda with 8 million 
Anglicans has less than 30 
bishops. 

The rapidly growing south- 
ern churches are desperately 
seeking to make sure that 
their prophetic challenge to 
the Western church is not ig- 
nored. Their message is sim- 


ply that a church which is not 
based on scripture is destined 
to die. If the Church wishes to 
be relevant to society today, It 
must continue to remain 
faithful to the bible and to 
God. 

Andrew Maclean. 

Diocese of Mara, 

Tanzania. 

I T SEEMS that the arrogance 
of the World Bank is und- 
iminished (Bank chief and 
bishops clash. July 25). In the 
face of worldwide protest 
against the bank’s loan condi- 
tions, the president, James 
WoifensAhn, claims at the 
Lambeth conference that the 
bank is “doing many of the 
things the Church wishes to 
do”. The Christian Chinch 
has not, to my knowledge, any 

desire to create credit, act as 
part of the global money sup- 
ply and bankroll the develop- 


ing nations into un-repayable 
debt Nor has the Church any 
desire to exert control over 
developing nations, obliging 
them to conform to the West’s 
narrow notion of “sound 
economics". 

This disgraceful comment 
by Wolfensobn ranks along- 
side those by Lawrence 
Summers, his predecessor, 
who dismissed objections by 
the Indian government to the 
bank's economic programme 
with the comment “There Is 
n o longer such a thing as spe- 
cifically Indian economics — 
there isjust economics.” Then 
there was the infamous memo 
describing the use of Third 
World nations as sites for 
shifting the polluting todus- 
tries of the wealthy nations, as 
“impeccable logic”. 

Michael Rowbotham. 
Secretary, Christian Council 
for Monetary Justice. 


Good riddance to community care 


WOTJR article (£lbn to end 
T care in the community, 
July 25) referred to the poor 
comm unicati on among care 
professionals. I had good 
reason to agree with this 

recently. 

One of my neighbours had 
been exhibiting signs of 
severe mental distress. I 
called the emergency social 
servile team: the duty social 
worker, who appeared to 
resent being disturbed on a 
Saturday, told me that I should 
call the police, who would, he 
explained, “cart him straight 
oft” to hospital I did so and 
was told that they would in- 
vestigate. I waited for two 
hoars before calling again. 
This time the police told me 
that the person in question 
was known to them hut they 
had no powers to act unless he 
was behaving dangerously. 
That Ibis took place in Isling- 
ton, a borough whi c h has al- 
readyseen two high-profile 
homicides by patients in the 
community , seems 
unsurprising. 

The problem lies not so 
much with a lack of care to the 
community as with a lack of 
community to the care. 
ClareAHan. 

London. 

AR from heralding the end 


people with mental health 
problems, the plan to establish 
outreach teams will be seen 
by many as an essential begin- 
ning to the provision of a folly 
comprehensive community- 
care system. 

Is it too much to hope that 
thin marks an aid to knee-jerk 

policy making and the begin- 
ning of an adequately funded 
and evidence-based system of 
community care? 

Dr Wally Barr. 

Health and Community Care 
Research Unit, 

University ofLiverpooL 

The downer 

N OWHERE did David Ward 
(Think you're depressed? 
You’re not alone, July 25) 
mention that tricyclics are 
considerably more toxic when 
taken as an overdose. Given 
that the principal risk to 
severe depression is suicide, 
one should consider the cost 
of a life when considering the 
cost of a tablet 
Another cost/benefit analy- 
sis relates to the different side- 
effects — some more tolerable 
to patients than others — of 
tricyclics and SSRIs. 

Dr N von Fraunhofer. 
Consultant Child and 
Adolescent Psychiatrist 
London. 


Rabbit run 

I HR SUSSEX Wildlife 

I Trust 1 s reserves manager. 
Bill Jenman, says there are 
“legitimate animal welfare 
grounds” for the gassing of 
thousands of rabbits (Furore 
over rabbit gassing to save 
downs, July 25). He asserts 
that “sooner orlater they wflj 
die anyway, either by starva- 
tion or by disease”. 

Rabbits can reach popula- 
tion densities which man 
might find a nuisance, but 
this does not result in rabbits 
starving to death or to “dis- 
ease running like wildfire" . 
Rabbits avoid both by control- 
ling their own population den- 
sities through the resorption 
of embryos. 

The only which ha<i 

ever spread “like wildfire” 
through rabbits is myxomato- 
sis, which was deliberately 
and wickedly introduced into 
the UK to the 1950s. It killed 
more than 99 per cent of our 
100 million rabbits. 

The habitat which suffered 
most was Britain’s chalk 
downlands. Without rabbits’ 
grazing, the grass grew and 

choked out many rare plants 
and much downland reverted 
to scrub. Without rabbits, Mr 
jenman probably wouldn’t 
have any Sussex downlands to 
worry about 
John Bryant. 

London. 



Time to be brave about sex 


I A /HEN I was 16, 1 couldn’t 
V V find an older lesbian to 
“show me the ropes”, but 
there were plenty of middle- 
aged (often married) hetero- 
sexual men willing to do so. It 
took me 20 years, two children 
and a broken marriage before 

I managed to find my true (les- 
bian) love. Why condemn 
young people to this painful 
process? 

LonManby. 

Norfolk. 

I HE idea that the British 
I should accept if not cele- 
brate. an inability to be sen- 
sible or honest about sex (Fos- 
sil fools, July 25) is a counsel 
of despair. Britain has never 
had a comprehensive syllabus 
of sex education, and until it 
does, suggestions that the age 
of consent should be set ever 
higher win not solve the prob- 
lems of teenage pregnancies or 
British sniggering at smut 
D Cameron. 

Liverpool. 


1 A IHILE I have every sym- 
V V pathy with those seeking 
to equalise the age of consent 
for gay sex. it seems that an 
important point has been 
missed by members of the 
House of Lords. Why cannot 
my daughter be protected by 
law from predatory older men 
enticing her Into sexual liai- 
sons at 16, while my son must 
be? Surely it is this blatant 
sexual discrimination that 
needs challenging. 

Phyllis Baker. 

Peterborough, 

Cambridgeshire. 

p\OES anyone who has ob- 
served Labour’s fear or 
controversy really expect 
them to support a minority in- 
terest such as the age of con- 
sent amendment? If they have 
a commitment to equality, let 
them show it now. Next year 
will be too late, I will be voting 
Liberal Democrat 
Xavier Gallagher. 

London. 


Wise Virgin 

\ /IRG1N Direct has no toten- 
V tion of distancing itself 
from Richard Branson (Direct 
action removes Richard Bran- 
son, bride and balloonist 
from Virgin’s serious busi- 
ness, July 24). 

What your correspondent 
refers to as Richard Branson’s 
“frivolous” profile has infect 
been central to our success in 
attracting more than 250,000 
customers iniess than three 
and a half years and making 
Virgin’ s PE P the most widely 
bought PEP last year. 

What is true is that after 
three and a half years. Virgin 


Direct is now recognised as a 
serious player in the world of 
financial services. 

Your readers can be assured 
that Richard Branson will be 
an integral part of our future 
strategy, just as he has been an 
integral part of our achieve- 
ments so far. 

Martin Campbell. 

Product Development 
Manager, Virgin Direct 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please Include a lull 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those not 
used. 


Public transport: some pointers for Prescott 


Y WORK Involves a great 


though a journey to Birming- 
ham or Bristol costs more and 

takes maybe as hour longer 
than In the car. I justify the 
extra time andexpense of tak- 
ing the train In terms ofbetog 

able to read and work and ar- 
riving refreshed. * . ■ 

But for the fourth time in 
four days, lam late. Five out of 
nine journeys have been de- 
layed byequlpcnfintfeilare. No 
amount of cotourftil liveries, . 
onboard refreshment or apolo- 
getic announcements can 


make up torthe lost time. Ifl 

eot five things oat of nine 

wrong to myjob, I would quite 

lightly be dismissed. If John 
Prascott really wants to get 


people out of their cars and on 
to public transport, he must do 
whatever is necessary to pro- 
vide a service which, above all 

else. Is reliable. 

Richard J Griffiths. 
Maidstone, 

Ktoit. 


tweed Loud on and the Kent 
coast by car in about one and a 
half hours at a cost of £10 for 
petrol (regardless ofhow many 
people are to the car). By train, 
the Journey takes at least three 
hours ifl also nse the tube or 
buses to London. Put another 
way, two or three people can 
get from Kent to London in a 
car for no but to goby train 
takes twice as long and costs 


whrHragwaiQ mivTi TI nHI g nmo - 
thmg hap pens tn rip the hal- 

ance, the car will remain the 
more attr activ e option. Some- ’ 
thing should be done about the 
nationa l ri jftgra CP tVint is a rail 
system m which a train takes 

two hours to go 80 miles . Even 
the Victorians did better than 
that 

JohnRoblnson. 

London. 


withdraw one 
word from Matthew Engel’s 
attack on the privatised rail- 
ways (Great had railways, July 
25). buttha outfit operating the 
matoltoe services from Pad- 
dington is Great Western 
Trains, which he may call 
Global Worst Trains but is not 


in any way associated with the 
Great Western Railway which 
was God’s Wonderful Railway 
and. having ceased to exist at 
the time of nationalisation, 
has Gone With Regret 
LA Sommers. 

Paddock Wood, 

Kent 

OOBEN Ashley from New- 
11 castle, who fried a “car- 
free” day (53 minutes to trek 
home for Daimler man, July 
21), had it lairly easy . For two 
years, 1 attended sixth form 
college In Cambridge, 12 miles 
from my home. If Cambridge- . 
shire had an integrated public 
transport system, my one-and- 
a-half hour journey could have 
been cut by a third (stfll twice 
as long as it takes by car) - 
A Cooke. 

Newmarket, Suffolk. 


f\N a virgin train to Man- 
Chester, the announce- 
ments started as soon as the 
train left Euston: Will people 
holding “X" tickets sit in toe 
blue or purple seats in car- 
riages B, C or D; those with 
discount tickets must use car- 
riage G; anyone sitting to toe 

green seats in carriage F will 
be upgraded to full standard 
fere. They were repeated 

after every stop. 

No information on these 
complex arrangements was of- 
fered at booking or boarding. 
What about partially sighted, 
blind or colour-blind, deaf, 
partially hearing, disabled, 
handicapped or non-Bngllsh 
speaking travellers? 

It used to be simple: buy a 
ticket, get cm a train. 

Ron Bill. 

Harlow, Essex. 


That Stephen Bayley 
should take a hike 


\ A /HAT a relief to see the 
V V great intellectual brains 
of Stephen Bayley applied to 
the vexed subject of the tyr- 
anny of the private car (Let’s 
hear it for the car, G2. July 27). 
Would this by any chance be 
the same Stephen Bayley who 
departed the Dome design 
team last year? If so, one can 
only he grateflil that he dis- 
dains public transport Buses 
may he roomy, but could stfll 
struggle with that ego. 

Lynne Carry. 

Clevedon, Somerset 

Y WAS most emused to 
Stephen Bayley ’s ab- 
solutely priceless rendition of 
Jawn Prescott's tirrihly 
femny Nawthem eccent Per- 
beps awl contributors could be 
encouraged to submit their 
cawpy to their own vernacu- 
lar idiom— and, hewing hard 
Mr Bay ley’s toffee-nosed 
drawl, his future contribu- 
tions are bind to be a giggle. 
Tim Footman. 

Wallington. Surrey. 


V/OU really must let your 
T writers out into the real 
world sometimes. I was enjoy- 
ing Stephen Barley's piece 
until 1 read his assertation 
that “a decent shirt nowadays 
costs more than £100”. If Mr 
Bayley could be persuaded to 
try one of those bases, foil of 
“people you want to get away 
from", he will meet many 
people wearing perfectly ade- 
quate shirts costing well 
under £100. 

Peter Bates. 

West Kirby. WirraL 

nj LEASE letmeout of my 
I misery. I’ve been telling 
friends that the Wheels sec- 
tion is a wind-up. Any moment 
now. I’ve said, it’s going to 
break out into balanced and 
original coverage of transport 
issues. Then we get a procar 
eulogy from Stephen Bayley. 
Maybe some original analysis 
and reaction is too much to 
ask for. 

Paul Docherty. 

York. 
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I N THE last 50 years, the 
gulf between chemistry 
and structural mechanics 
has been bridged by a 
new discipline, materials 
science, which, with molecu- 
lar biology, has gone Ear to 
unify our vision of the world 
about us. Professor James 
Gordon, who has died aged 84, 
played a leading role in this 
science at every level, identi- 
fying fundamental problems 
and basic theories, applying 
the theories in the invention 
of new materials and in the 
explanation of biological 
structures, and inspiring col- 
leagues and students in many 
countries' through writings 
which are also classics of 
haute popularisation. 

Radical innovation, espe- 
cially in a field Involving ex- 
pensive investment, is not for 
the faint-hearted or the inse- 
cure. but Gordon was a non- 
conformist both by descent 
and temperament, physically 
as well as intellectually ad- 
venturous. and generous al- 
most to a fault. 

After schooling at Glenal- 
mond and holidays spent 
ranging the fells around Ken- 
dal and the small ports of 
northern Italy, he took a 
degree in naval architecture 
at Glasgow University and an 
apprenticeship in wooden and 
metal shipyards, with the In- 
tention or designing sailing 
boats. On the outbreak of the 
second world war be joined 
the Royal Aircraft Establish- 
ment at Farn borough to work 
on wooden aircraft, plastics, 
and other non-metailic mate- 
rials. He also designed the 
rubber dinghy carried by- 
bombers. and tested it himself 
at sea. 

By the 1950s Gordon ranked 
as a “scientist of individual 
merit" at Famborough, and 

was in charge of the plastics 
division, already working on 
fibre-reinforcement, and al- 
ready meeting resistance 
Grom traditionalists. One ap- 
plication or reinforced plastic 
was a complete wing for a 
projected unmanned bomber. 


Though 11 met the specifica- 
tions for its metal equivalent, 
and was very much cheaper 
to produce, approval for test 
flights was not given. 

In 1954 Gordon moved to 
Tube Investments (Tl), a new 
research department at Hinx- 
ton, set up by Philip Bowden 
(who was said to be the Inspi- 
ration for Francis Getliffe in : 
C P Snow's novels). Gordon 
had earlier co-operated with 
Bowden to develop the first 
plastic non-friction surfaces 
for skis, which again he 
tested himself. 

For several years a liberal 
attitude to research enabled a 
talented team drawn from 
many disciplines to m a k e 
rapid progress on the prob- 
lems of making composites of 
brittle materials, which 
should be both strong and 
tough. However, by thd 


Gordon was a 
non-conformist 
both by descent 
and temperament 

middle 1960s, rationalisation 
at TI forced another move, 
and Gordon migrated with 
his team to the Explosives 
j Research and Development 
Establishment at Waltham 
Abbey. 

Attention was now concen- 
trated on producing very 
strong fibres, by growing 
“whiskers” of silicon carbide. 

, Sadly, their growth proved in- 
sufficiently regular to be com- 
mercially viable. However, an 
alternative tactic, on which 
Gordon advised colleagues at 
Famborough. resulted there 
in the development of carbon 
fibre, with far-reaching conse- 
quences for British industry. 

In 1968. Gordon moved to a 
chair at Reading University, 
from which he further ex- 
panded the frontiers of engi- 
neering. He built up the study 
of biological materials and 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


LOUIS Bleriot’s foiled at- 
tempt to recreate his grand- 
father’s flight across the 
English Channel tpage l. yes- 
terday) was made in a mono- 
plane, with one set of wings, 
not a biplane, as we 
reported. 

THE wrong telephone area 
code was given for Deltalight 
(UK) in the sourcebook fea- 
ture in our Space supplement 


(page 10. July 24). The correct 
number Is 01428 631919. The 
company does not have local 
agents. 

WE mixed up Aristarchus 
and Eratosthenes in a feature 
about the archaeology of Al- 
exandria (Guardian Higher 
Education, page hr, July 14). It 
was Aristarchus of Samos 
who proposed that the Earth 
went round the Sun, and Era- 


structures, with applications 
In biology, medicine, and a 
new speciality, biomimetics 
— the imitation of natural 
structures to achieve special 
properties, such as the tough- 
ness of wood. In conjunction 
with the then professor of 
classics, the late A W H Ad- 
kins, he stimulated contacts 
between engineers and classi- 
cists. Both initiatives survive: 
currently three archaeo-met- 
allorgists are working on an- 
cient armour, and the Centre 
for Biomimetics has 12 
members. 

Also, in 1968, Gordon pub- 
lished his first ground-break- 
ing hook. The New Science of 
Strong Materials. Addressed 
to the general reader in a per- 
sonal and discursive style of 
deceptive simplicity and hu- 
mour, the book delves deeply 
enough into its subject to 
serve as an Open University 
text-book. It has been set for 
both O-level English litera- 
ture and A-Ievel physics; and 
has been translated into more 
than 20 languages. A sequel. 
Structures (1977), analyses the 
behaviour of machines, budd- 
ings, furniture, textiles, ani- 
mal bodies, and plants, with a 
truly Blakean unity of vision, 
both moral and aesthetic. 

Both books have been an in- 
spiration to a generation of 
engineers. Both demonstrate 
the value of integrating the 
scientific and literary cul- 
tures, and of incorporating 
applied studies, such as engi- 
neering, into general educa- 
tion. They may well be Gor- 
don’s most enduring legacy. 

Gordon's wide range of In- 
terests. his voracious reading, 
Vii<n wit flTi ri immense kind- 
ness, made him a fascinating 
companion. His life was 
shared for 59 years with his 
wife, Theo, who survives him, 
together with their son, John, 
and four grandchildren. 

Henry Myth 

James Edward Gordon, scientist 
and engineer, bom August 9. 
1913; died June 26. 1998 


tosthenes who calculated the 
roundness of the Earth. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers’ Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between llam and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Let- 
ters to Readers’ Editor, The 
Guardian, 119. Parringdon 
Road, London EClR 3ER. Fax: 
0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
reader^guardkuLco.idt 


Henri Ziegler 


In flight for France 


O N August 23, 1944 1 
the BBC an- 
nounced the liber- 
ation of Paris. 
The announcer 
could hardly conceal his ex- 
citement as he spoke the 
words — “Paris is free”. The 
people of Paris, he said, had 
risen against the Germans, 
and after four days of 
struggle, the enemy had been 
defeated. The announcer 
cried: "Vive La France" and 
the Marseillaise was played. 

Yet the news was not 
strictly true. It took a further 
two days, after heavy fight- 
ing, before the Germans sur- 
rendered on the afternoon of 
August 25. But neither was 
the news completely untrue. 
The Insurrection had begun 
on August 19, and Paris had 
been covered in barricades 
since August 2L 
The authors of the original 
report, having skilfully 
avoided censorship control, 
knew what they were doing. 
They aimed to force the 
American commander of the 
1st Army, General Bradley, 
to send General Leclerc’s 
Free French armoured div- 
ision into Paris to complete 
the liberation. The report's 
main author was “Colonel 
Vernon", the Resistance 
pseudonym at Henri Ziegler, 


Monica Dance 


who has died aged 91. and 
who went on to play an im- 
portant role in the story of 
Concorde, and become the 
man . behind Airbus Indus- 
trie, the European consor- 
tium now challenging Boeing 
for global domination of the 
civilian aircraft market. 

Ziegler was bom in Li- 
moges. He was educated at 
Paris’s College Stanislas, the 

Ecole Polytechnique and the 
Ecole Rationale de TAdron- 
autique. In 1928 he joined the . 
air force, later becoming a 
test pilot, and in 1938 deputy ' 
director of the air force's test 
centre. In 1939 he headed the j 
French, air force's procure- 1 
merit mission in the United 
States. 

Active in the Resistance, in 
May 1944 he became chief of . 
staff of the Free French 1 
Forces of the Interior. The i 
task which became most im- 
portant after D-Day was to 
identify and supply the prin- 
cipal centres of resistance. 
Within four months some 
9,000 containers of aims were 
parachuted to Resistance | 
groups, together with sol- . 
diers to provide leadership 1 
and guidance to untrained 
fighters. Ziegler the 
war a general. 

In 1946 he joined ALr 
France as deputy general 



man a g er, becoming its chair- 
man In 1948. in 1964 he was 
persuaded by Jacques Cba- 
ban-Delmas. then public 
works minister in the gov- 
ernment of Pierre Mend&s 
France, to be his dlrecteur de 
cabinet, and he continued in 
the job with a new minister 
after the resignation of 
Mend&s France. 

With the formation of Guy 
Mollet’s government early in 
1956, Ziegler responded to 
Chaban-Delmas’s call to help 
him in hw new ministerial 
responsibility, supervising 
France's progress in nuclear 
matters. Thus, in March 1966, 
did Ziegler accompany Cha- 
ban-Dehnas and the military 
nuclear expert Colonel Gal- 
lons, when they persuaded 
Mollet — it took a long, ex- 


Ziegler played a 
key role In the story 
of Concorde and 
Airbus Industrie, 
the European 
consortium now 
challenging Boeing 

hausting evening — to con- 
tinue the process whereby 
France would develop its 
own nuclear weapons. 

From 1957 to 1967 Ziegler 
was manag ing director of the 
Louis Breguet aircraft group. 
In 1968 he became chairman 
of Sud Aviation, which had 
played a key role in foe birth 
of the Anglo-French Con- 
corde programme, and for 
three years after 1970 he 
headed the Aerospatiale 
group — and founded Airbus 
Industrie. The substantial 
British campaign against 
Concorde, primarily on 
grounds of cost, had its coun- 
terpart in France. Ziegler 
had to combat the highly 
respected Antoine Plnay and 
the lively JeartJacques Ser- 
van-Schreiber, to get Con- 


corde past its first test nights 
Sud-Avintton 
Ziegler had to fight the &june 
battles again when ln ™ h £| 
in the development of the 
first European Airbus pro- 
gramme. the A3 00 twin-en- 
gined widebody aircraft- Th« 
orelect had started to take 
abapedurLng 1967. There was 
substantial British 
tioa, and the French govern- 
ment opposed its gro" 
cost. Ziegler pointed out that 

an Airbus cancellation would 
leave 30,000 skilled workers 
jobless. 

Ziegler became director- 
general of Airbus Industrie, 
which was created in 1970. 
and became a European con- 
sortium. When he retired in 
1976, one wonders which oi 
his achievements gave him 
most pleasure. He received 
numerous French and Brit- 
Jsh honours. Including the 
Croix de Guerre, the Legion 
d'Honneur and the CBE. He 
is survived by his wife, and 
their three sons and one 
daughter. 

Douglas Johnson 

Henri Ziegler, airman. Resis- 
tance fighter and businessman, 
born November 18. 1906; died 
July 23. 1998 


A Country Diary 


Gordon. . .by the 1950s he was ranked as a 'scientist of individual merit' at Famborough 

James Gordon 

A material world 

I N THE last 50 years, the I Though it met foe specifica- 1 structures, with applications 
gulf between chemistry tions for its metal equivalent. In biology, medicine, and a 
and structural mechanics and was very much cheaper new speciality, biomimetics 
has been bridged by a to produce, approval for test — the imitation of natural 


Using steel to save bricks 


I N 1977, the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient 
Buildings (SPAB), founded 
by w illiam Morris, cele- 
brated its centenary. In 1978 
Monica Dance, who has died 
aged 84, retired after nearly 
50 years working for the soci- 
ety, for the last 37 of which 
she bad been Its secretary. 
The two had become almost 
indivisible. 

Monica Dance's instinctive 
approach to the task was that 
of the tireless campaigner, on 
the model established by Oc- 
tavia Hill in the early years of 
the National Trust, writing j 
letters which rained down I 
until the objective was 
achieved. She favoured direct 
and. sometimes, surprising , 
action — long before the cam- 
paigns of Save Britain's Heri- 
tage in the 1970s. She per- 
suaded busy professionals to 
report on threatened build- 
ings — and, in the nicest poss- 
ible way made it hard to re- 
fuse a request In the 1950s 
she started foe SPAB's prop- 
erties list of threatened build- 
ings for sale. To date, hun- 
dreds have been rescued. 

Monica Dance, modest 
about her own non-profes- 
sional background, was nev- 
ertheless a practical and prac- 
tised rescuer of buildings 
herself. In succession, she 
and her husband, Harry 
Dance, rescued three houses, 
the last of which, at Mefowold 
in Norfolk, became their 


Dennis Allen 


home after they left 55 Great 
Ormond Street, London, 
where they had lived “over 
the shop". 

Her secret weapon was a 
particularly sweet but steely, 
persistence. Faced in the post- 
war period with an enormous 
volume of damaged and dete- 
riorating buildings, Monica 
Dance galvanized volunteers 
for all kinds of tasks. Her 
address book was the engine 
of her fight She set up, and 
acted as secretary to the 
SPAB technical panel, a sub- 
committee in which the soci- : 
ety*s expertise was honed by 
some of the most experienced 
professionals in foe field. She 
gained her support through 
personal relationships and ce- 
mented her efforts through a 
prodigious memory, for both 
people and buildings. 

She had come from a large 
family and lived successively 
in Barnsley and near Mat- 
lock. After grammar school, 
she took a job in 1931 as an 
office junior for foe architects 
John Macgregor and A R 
Powys. Both men were stal- 
warts of the SPAB (Powys 
was its secretary) and she 
soon moved over to work for 
the organisation. In 1936 
Powys died and Monica 
Dance shouldered foe admin- 
istration of the society deal- 
ing with committee members, 
who, at foe beginning, she 
found "very frightening, 
learned men". After a short 



Dance . . .direct action 

break at foe be ginning of the 
war, she returned to the 
SPAB to become acting secre- 
tary. Jointly with Macgregor. 

She was neither university 
educated nor professionally 
trained- Like many women of 
her generation, she slipped 
into place with a smattering of 
shorthand, gained expertise 
along the way and made the 
most of opportunities, particu- 
larly during the war years. 

After the war Monica 
Dance was instrumental in 
setting up the Georgian 
Group, and the Victorian 
Society took shape from foe 
germ of John Betjeman's em- 
phasis on foe plight of Vic- 
torian buildings. All roads in 
the amenity society move- 
ment led back to Monica i 
Dance. With Macgregor, she | 


The welfare of children 
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T HE tragic death of a 
young child, Maria Cold- 
well, in 1973 projected 
East Sussex’s then director of 
social services, Dennis Allen, 
who has died aged 78. into a 
national figure. The Cold well 
case focussed media attention 
on the problem of parental 
abase and led indirectly to 
foe 1975 Children Act. 

The inquiry into Caldwell's 
death blamed poor coordina- 
tion of the caring services and 
lax practices 1 among social 
workers and others. Allen 
shouldered the blame for foe 
case, and it might have sunk 
the career of other, less skilled 
social workers. But through 
foe media he raised aware- 
ness of the complexity and 
risks, in child abuse casework. 

Allen was determined that 
the tragedy of Maria CoIdweD 
shodld lead to better proce- 
dures and training. As presi- 
dent of the Association of Di- 
rectors of Social Services, he 
chased his colleagues and the 
Government to increase 
training opportunities and 
skill throughout the social 
work service. 

Alien was a man of mild 
and sensitive demeanour. 


who vlgourously survived a 
disrupted childhood, much of 
which was spent in a Whitby 
boarding school He joined I 
the Society of Friends shortly 
before the second world war 
and, as a pacifist, spent sev- 
eral terms In prison for his 
beliefs. Perhaps If was this ex- ' 
perience that made him , 
respect human dignity, and 
shaped a set of values which 
he Impressed upon others. 

After the war he worked In 
the youth service and. with, 
his first wife, was employed 
by the Liverpool Association 
of Boys and Mixed Clubs. Ha 
then ran -adventure and out- 
door activities in Cheshire. 
The work was hard, the pay 
was bad, and It was not an 
easy time for the father of 
four daughters. 


Ji FTER a period working 
ZAin Paper Harrow Ap- 
/ \proved School, Allen for- 
mally qualified and rapidly 
rose through the childcare de- 
partments of the London, 
County .Council, Hampshire, 
and Sussex, culminating in 
the Bast Sussex directorship. 
.His own gentle and firm ap- 
proach, respecting each per- 


son's needs and abilities, en- 
couraged others to use their 
skills. By foe time he retired 
in 1980 his department was 
one of the most skilled and 
professional in the country, 
and he had attracted great af- 
fection and loyally. 

Allen was a passionate man 
— about his work, his hobbies 
and, post-retirement, his vol- 
untary activities. Hie -chaired 
the British Agency for Adop- 
tion and Fostering and the 
British section' of Save the 
Children, worked for Roma- 
nian orphans and visited 
prisoners. 

The strength of his relation- 
ship with Marjorie, his 
second wife for 83 years, car-, 
ried him through his career 
and supported him lately 
through poor health. His leg- 
acy was absolute integrity, 
unshakable values, and com- 
mitment to foe care of chil- 
dren. He is survived by Mar- 
jorie, four daughters and' 15 

grandchild ran _ • 

Brian Roycroft 

Dennis Alien, social services di- 
rector, bom October 23, ■ 1919: 
died Julie 5. 1998 


played a major part in setting 
up the National Monuments 
Record in 1947. New legisla- 
tion and statutory powers ac- 
corded to the societies meant 
a much heavier workload in 
the latter years. Membership 
of the SPAB grew too; from a 
few hundred to several 
thousand. 

In its centenary year. Sir 
Nikolaus Pevsner gave a lec- 
ture to the SPAB. He hesi- 
tated to dear his thmat. Mrs 
Dance disappeared, to re- 
emerge on tip-toe bearing a 
glass of water. As she tip-toed 
off again, he broke into a 
broad smile. “She's wonder- 
ful, isn't she?" Betjeman 
wrote a sprightly .ditty - to 
mark her retirement. 

In IMS, in recognition of 
her continued passion for the 
education of young archi- 
tects, surveyors and engi- 
neers in the care of old build- 
in gs, a scholarship was 
endowed by foe SPAB schol- 
ars themselves and set up in 
her name. The ' Dance 
scholarship gave her the 
greatest of pleasure. Even In 
faltering health last year at 
the annual gathering of the 
Dance Scholarship Trust, she 
was, like a queen bee, at foe 
very centre of her world. 

GUlUan Dari«y 

Monica Dance, campaigner, 
bom November 24, 1913: died 
July 21, 1998 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE: The 
flock on foe tenanted land 
below us down Spriughtil 
were dearly in trouble. Sev- 
eral days running we could 
see selected sheep being cor- 
nered In paddock and treated 
for what we guessed to be 
flys trike, one of the sheep 
farmer’s summer curses. Our 
neighbour's daughter was 
squatting beside an upended 
ewe lamb engaged in the un- 
edifying task of digging out 
the maggots which were bur- 
rowing their way into the 
flesh of the young beast. She 
told me that too many of theft- 
lambs were now struck and 
they would have to dip foe 
flock. Dipping, as a legal 
requirement has not been 
mandatory for some years but 
it remains one item in the 
battery of treatments for 
these problems. 

So; the next day, I heard the 
sound of foe flock on the 
move. I took up a position at 
the crossroads to make sure 
that none of the flock took the 
wrong turning, but they 
moved slowly in the right di- 
rection for their one-minute 
Immersion Ln a powerful 
nerve gas-type solution. They 
are now back so foe dipping 
must have been a solution. 

As soon as we saw the trou- 
ble we did a Vetrazine trace 
down the back and tall of our 
ewes and lambs. Tiny Willie, 
the ram, got the treatment 
and a dose of wormer too. We 
also tidied up some toe nails, 
found a few sores on the ud- 
ders of ewes still feeding their 
lambs and put some emollient 
cream to ease their irritation. 

COLIN LUCKHURST 
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Edward Pearce writes : George 
Lloyd ( Obituary, July ffl en- 
joyed a brilliant Indian sum- 
mer with many recordings of 
his symphonic and choral 
works. But this was due to 
American patrons at foe Uni- 
versity Of Albany and the Lyr- 
ita record company, also foe 
general music-loving public. 
To foe prime outlet for classi- 
cal music in Britain, Radio 3, 
he owed nothing. 

For 30 years this mild, im- 
mensely nice man. was one of 


the many victims of a prig- 
gish, uncatholic BBC denial 
of access, effectively sup- 
pressing all contemporary 
music which followed foe 
norms of harmony and me- 
lodic line. Many more were 
virtually silenced by "central 
command" aesthetics. It was 
in despair at such attitudes 
that Robert Simpson, proba- 
bly the most inspirational 
programme director the BBC 
ever had. resigned. George 
Lloyd told me that the BBC’s 


head of music in Manchester 
had related to him his in- 
structions to return unopened 
any envelope with George's 
Dorset postmark. 

I have written to Nicholas 
Kenyon, controller or Radio 3. 
who is not culpable for past 
attitudes, with a proposal. We 
are in another Proms season. 
It is not beyond the resource 
of programmers or foe skill of 
musicians to find space for a 
performance of a representa- 
tive work by Lloyd. After 
years of exclusion, an act of 
grace and good manners 
would be In order. 


Birthdays 


Dr Baruch B lumbers, Nobel- 
Prize winning scientist, 73; 
Prof Brian Clarkson, princi- 
pal, University College, Swan- 
sea, 68; Prof Sir Frederick 
Crawford, chairman. Crimi- 
nal Cases Review Commis- 
sion, B7; Prof Robert Curran, 
pathologist, 77;. Maureen 
Freely, writer, 4£ Ian Grant; 
chairman, Scottish Tourist 
Board, 55; Keith Hill, Labour 
MP, 56; Air - Chief Marshal 
Sir Richard Johns, Chief of 
the Air Staff; 59; Lord Rus- 


sell-Johnston, former Lib 
Dem MP, 66; Paul LoughUn. 
Great Britain rugby league 
player, 32; Eaxnonn McCabe, 

I photographer, 50; Ian McGasr 

kill, weatherman, 60; Nefi 
McKendrick, historian, mas- 
ter, GonvUte and Calm Col- 
lege, Cambri dge, 63; Dame 
Rosemary Murray, chemist, 
85;Riccardo Mnti, conducto r . 
57; Sir Garfield Sobers, 
cricketer, 6S Prunella Stack, 
founder. Women's League of 
Health and Beauty, 84. 


Death Notices 


pOULTON, Kmb. Died on 2B July. *hn wK 
ba «e*y mlwod by Sua. Daniel. Hobd and 
everyone atce who low tier. Ooneflorw to 
North London Hospice. Memorial to bo 
UtW«ML 

rolaHD. Oort* or amt Juh. toad al 
3fie wH bs much mtoad by all her family 
off) many Irtends. 

TflBWHA. On 23 «J July. 1990, MargsrfHt 
CMwl. BJ year*. Much loved mother 
S sst ffiiU end Brian and heir femmes. Ml 
eno gtotMe C. Mnentoum a sons. Tel. 


Anniversaries 


MACKEY. Mans a John, conomtuUlons 
•on your weodhg atWre ran ry. Hews 
giem me In Parts. Love Molly and Tam. 
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Herefe looking at you kid 


The technology of spying on the ordinary 
citizen is running out of control of the law. 
And that’s practically official.. 

Richard Norton-Taylor presents 
the findings of the report published today 
by a most respectable body 


fbpiielaps 

issued by .ttw Home 
Sectetojyfef tba iotorception I 
of tdocomniCnicBtkjna 


C OVERT surveil- 
lance by the 
police and secu- 
rity services, 

including grow- 
ing use of 
informers and the Interception 
of personal communications, 
is running out of control, pos- 
ing an unprecedented threat to 
individual privacy 
The warning comes today 
not from, a group of conspiracy 
theorists or a politically-moti- 
vated campaign re hashing old 
slogans. It is the conclusion of 
a sober report by Justice, the 
legal human rights organisa- 
tional. Justice is the British 
section of the International 
Commission of Jurists and its 
chairman is Lord Alexander 
QC, chairman of the Natwest 
Bank who was ennohled by the 
Tory government 

The eyes and ears of an 
emerging Big Brother are 
being fed by developments in 
increasingly intrusive technol- 
ogy which have outstripped 
the law and whose significance 
law-makers have either felled, 
or not tried, to appreciate. 

This technology is being 
nourished on the one hand by 
emphasis on “proactive'', intelli- 
gence-led policing, on the other 
by Whitehall's apparently 
uncritical enthusiasm for the 
potential benefits technology 
can hring to the fanncmf citi- 
zen. An obvious manifestian of 
the growth af new technology is 
the sheer volume of names held 
on comp liter data bases, not only 
by police forces botbyME as 
wefi. Tomorrow Jack Straw the 
Home Secretary will announce 
new guidelines on the way MB 
uses and preserves its files an 
individuals — estimated to total 
between 200,000 and SOOflOO. He 
is unlikely to propose new mea- 
sures leading to greater trans- 
parency or accountability 
According to the Justice 
report, the national strategy 
for police information sys- 
tems has enabled the Greater 
Manchester Police, for exam- 
ple. to put together 50 separate 
data bases containing about 10 
million records. Hampshire 
police criminal intelligence 
data bases hold the names of 
60.000 people out of a total 
population of 2 million. 

The Police National Com- 
puter holds around 55 mill inn 
records. The N a tion a l Criminal 
Intelligence Service contains 
the names of about 6/100 sus- 
pected football hooligans. The 
ELTs Schengen Information 
System, to which British law 
enforcement agencies will soon 
contribute, was originally 
planned to hold data on 800,000 
people Its first an nu a l report, 
for 1977. disclosed that it 
already held over 3.5 m ill io n, 
entries — with 7,000 people 
authorised to access tide system. 

Personal data is collected 
foam a variety of sources. The 
latest annual report of the 
commissioner for phone tap- 
ping, Lord Nolan 12), showed 
that the Home Secretary- 
signed warrants last year for 
1.391 telephone taps, a year-on- 


year increase of more than 25 
per cent, mainly aimed at 
“serious crime” rather than at 
terrorists or spies. The figures 

for the first Six mnntha thl« 
year show a further increase. 
(The number of letter-opening 
warrants, by contrast, has 
halved over the past six years). 

Nolan’s report does not give 
details of taps authorised by 
the Northern Ireland Secre- 
tary or the Foreign Secretary 
who is responsible for MI6 and 
GCHQ. But even the figures 
which are published are mis- 
leading — each warrant 
applies to all the telephones 
relating to a targeted individ- 
ual or organisation. 

The Interception of Commu- 
nications Act (IOCA), whereby 
taps by law can only be applied 
after a cabinet minister hag 
signed a warrant, is restricted 
to physical taps on land Unas 
Mobile phones and e-mail are 
covered by separate rules, 
introduced without any parlia- 
mentary debate, rnrlnriing an 
agreeement negotiated by the 
European Union. Norway the 
US. Australia, and Canada, 
whereby service providers are 
obliged to give real-time access 
(to e-mail) — decoded if the 
communications are encrypted 
— and give the geographical 
location (of mobile phones). 

Though lsiggfng and bUF- 
gfery warrants are regulated by 
statute (judicial ones for the 
police under the 1997 Police Act, 
home secretary warrants for 
MB under tbe 1989 Security Ser- 
vire Act) the ntnhber is not dis- 
closed. No law covers telephone 
metering — - information passed 
to the police and other law 
enforcement a gpnrfpg gi ving 
details of the numpR , addresses, 
and numbers of those dialled by 
a subscriber Nor are there any 


legal controls over tbe increas- 
ing deployment of Closed Cir- 
cuttThtevisian (CCTV) systems, 
in both public places and private 
premises. “CCTV”, says the Jus- 
tice report “is more than simply 

a tnnl for nprtnrlwg wimwr a- aloft 

provides the ability to watch 
people in public places. It there- 
fore raises the Issue of privacy 
and, less directly the right to 
freedom Of assembly and mn cw- 
ment Many people do not like 
Hpmg watched, and aWhnng h it 
is not pnoriWn to quantify the 
‘chilling effect* of CCTV it 
undoubtedly exists so as possi- 
bly to re st rict people in their 
lawful activities”. 

More sophisticated technol- 
ogy is being designed to com- 
pare “fecial recognition" from 
a camera with imaged already 
held. 

Police, customs, and MI5 
glon obtain inform atinri from 
informers, including juveniles. 
Who benefit from financial or 
other rewards. Though no offi- 
cial figures exist, the Justice 
report refers to independent 
studies which suggest that in 
about 170 cases, over 700 infor- 
mants a nd their immediate 
families were given new identi- 


ties betweenl978 and 1995, and 
sometimes given new homes in 
Australia or the US. 


M LL these 
provide 
ialfortiH 
erased co> 


these sources 
provide the mater- 
ial for the comput- 
erised comparison 
different 
individual 
and the wholesale 
of personal data 
between the security and intel- 
ligence services, between 
Whitehall departments and 
between local authorities. The 
threat posed by date-matching 


records 

exchange 


was forcefully highlighted, by 


Big brother’s embrace 


•Individuals have no way 
of checking whether the 
information held on them 
is accurate. 

•The police are protected 
from all the main provi- 
sions of the Data 
Protection Act which is 
designed to ensure that 
information is collected 
fairly Is accurate, and used 
only for specified purposes. 
•MZ5 is entirely exempt. 
The Home Office wants 
hath the police and MIS to 
be excluded from the provi- 
sions of the promised 
Freedom of Information 
Act 

•The IOCA (telephone tap- 
ping) and Security Service 
tribunals, set pp to consider 
complaints, have not upheld 
a single case. They meet in 
secret without any oral 
hearings. As the Justice 
report points out the IOCA 
tribunal cannot investigate 
an nnlawftil interception^ — 
one that has not been autho- 
rised by a warrant There Is 
no requirement for the tri- 
bunal to refer unlawful 
interceptions to the police. 


(A rebuke last week 
directed at Robin Cook, the 
foreign secretary by Lord 
Justice Stnart-Smith, the 
commissioner responsible 
for monitoring MI6 and 
G CHQ ac tivities, for _ 
approving an “unlawful’ 
warr a nt related only to a 
bureaucratic error — no 
unintended target was 

bugged {5). 

•Recent judgments and 
statutes make it more diffi- 
cult for defence lawyers to 
discover information gath- 
ered by the police and intel- 
ligence agencies. 

•The 1966 Criminal 
Procedure and 
Investigations Act allows 
tbe prosecution to withhold 
“sensitive” information 
under a limited “relevance 
test” without even tbe judge 
seeing it. This has the advan- 
tage of limiting the number 
of Public interest Immunity 
requests — gagging orders 
— which proved so embar- 
rassing for the prosecution 
and the Government in the 
Matrix Churchill and other 
arms-to-Iraq trials. 



Sir Nicholas 
Browne- Wilkin- 
son, before he was 
appointed a law lord. 

“If the information 
obtained by the police, the 
Inland Revenue; the snHnl 
security services, the health 
Service and o ther ag encies 
were to be gathered together in 
one file”, he noted, “the free- 
dom of the individual would be 
gravely at risk. The dossier of 
private information is the 
of the totalitarian 
stHte'p). 

That was in 1990. Seven years 
later an informal process 
whereby Government agencies 
would swap personal date, was 
enshrined in statute by the 
Social Security Administration 
(Fraud ) Act The prac tice is n ot 
confined to law enforcement 
agencies and civil servants. 


Last week . Eli zabeth Fr ance, 
the Data Protection Registrar 
n^miw ri mw; expressed her 
concern about the way local 
authorities were demanding 
payroll f Wmfl 

Ifyy) employers. ^WhcdesalB 
date-matching exercises are a 
major invasion of the private 
lives of people to whom no sus- 
picion of any wrongdoing 
attaches”, said. Such 

exchanges of personal informa- 


tion will be reinforced by the 
1998 Crime and Disorder Actfd. 

The Justice report points out 
that information collected and 
stored by State agencies goes 
far beyond information relat- 
ing to suspected car convicted 
individuals. ‘There is no g uid- 
ance on whether foe police are 
able to continue to held infor- 
mation gathered from an 
informer or undercover opera- 
tion which has been deemed 
unlawful or unfair," it notes. 
“Surveillance operations of 
this kind will i nvaria bly result 

Jjj m nn«nin il of 

personal data being processed.” 
It points out that under the 
convention on Europdl — 
where P r^^ n , »vmp in tip eh 


is wining 
any role for the European 
Court of Justice — theembry- 
ante EU police agency can hold 
information “on contacts and 
associates of suspects, wit- 
nesses, informers, and potential 
v ictims; the data may indude 
personal details, financial infor - 
mation and lifestyle behav- 
ioural drtails including, for 
movements and drug 

abuse”. 

Intelligence-led policing will 
lead to more am my mount wit- 

nesses in court (especially with 
MB expanding its role helping 
th e polic e combat sgi ons crim e, 
a term which _ is extremely 
broadly drfjnad in the statutes), 
the Justice report warns. 

proce- 
— or the lade 

of ttiprn — on the 

face of it breac h the 
to privacy and 
right to ft fair 
trial enshrined in articles sac 
and eight of the European Con- 
mention on Hiwmp Ri ghts now 
embodied in British law by the 
Human Rights Act. Recommen- 
dations proposed by Justice 
include bringing MB under the 
same statutory powers as the 
police when it Is acting in sup- 
port of die police in combating 



serious crime; a statutory code 
of conduct covering the use cf 
informers; stronger powers for 
the Data Protection Registrar 
and new rales rovering the dis- 
closure cf information obtained 
by covert intelligence-gathering. 

Madeleine Colvin, director 
of legal policy at Justice and 
author of the report, insisted 
yesterday it was not simply a 
“knee-jerk civil liberties 


Automatic 
number plats 
reading (AN PR) 
system has been used I 
the City of London Police i 
February 1997 aid was the first of" 1 
Its kind in the UK. 47 CCTV 
cameras cover the City's entry and 
exit pants. Over 100,000 vehicles 
are checked each day. 

1 1mage of vehicle and number plate passes down tore 
optics to computerised reader near Wood Street poBca 
. station, which takes less than aaecond to understand the plats 
2 ReguB te then sent to.Pofice National Computer (PNC) al Hendon. -. 

V-i 



response". Covert policing was 
necessary But at present it was 
“not properly ac cou n tab l e and 
potentially unfawfiiT. 

But the Justice repeal also 
highlights a curious trust cf 


government in Britain about 
the potential toreais posed by 

new technology Ftar this reason, 
die Cabinet Office has pressed 
ahead with no complaints to 
promote smart cards to enable 
people to obtain services, such 
as a car tax or benefit payment, 
more easily and more efficiently 
It is toe other side cf the coin — 
not the State rovertly compiling 


personal data , but the individ- 
ual voluntarily o tT e r ra g the 
date. Tbe first steps, perhaps, to 
a universal identity card. 


Sources: (1) Under Surveaianca, 
covert policing and human rights 
standards. Justice, 59 Carter 
Lane. London EC4V5AQ. El 5; (2) 
interception of Communications 
Act 1985. Report of the 
Commissioner for 1 997, 

Stationery Office, E3 .85; (3) 
Quoted in annual report of the Data 
Protection Registrar, 1992: (4) 
Press release of Data Protection 
Registrar, July 15 1998; (5) 


Police National 
Computer 

Cross reference with two other 
pofice databases 

•*: I*-’*.-' -■>. 
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Intelligence Services Act 1994, 
Report of The Commissioner tor 
1 997, Stationery Office, £1 .85. 
Graphic sources: Local 
Government Association; Police 
Review. May 2,1 997: CHy of 
London Police. 

Graphics: Paddy Aden. 
Research: Matthew Keating. 
Richard Norton-Taylor is the 
Guardian's security editor. 


A summary oT the 
recommendations of today's 
Justice report can be found 
on the Guardian's website at 
totjpz// reparta^uanSan-eo^ifc 
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Big money on the line 


Telecoms merger mania 
sparked by BT tie-up 


Shnon Beavis, JuQe Wolf 
in Brussels and 
Jonathan Wa tts in Tokyo 

A NEW wave of 
mergers and take- 
overs in the tele- 
communications 
industry was in 
prospect last night as it 
emerged that two US phone 
groups __ GTE and Bell Atlan- 
tic — are close to joining 
forces in a $53 billion 
l£32 billion) venture. 

News of the imminent tie- 
up began to leak out as nearly 
£3 billion was added to the 
value of British Telecom 
when the markets got their 
first chance to assess its 
$10 billion international alli- 
ance with AT&T. 

Japan's largest Interna- 
tional phone company said 
yesterday that it expects to 
join the alliance between BT 
and AT&T. Kokusai Denshin 
Denwa Co (KDD) revealed it 
had already been approached 
by the two companies and 


was giving positive consider- 
ation to joining. 

“It can safely be said tbat 
KDD will become a partner of 
the new allian ce." said a 
spokesman for the Japanese 
firm, adding that executives 
from BT and AT&T would be 
visiting Tokyo to discuss de- 
tails of a tie-up. 

KDD controls 60 per cent of 
the 500 billion yen (£2.1 bil- 
lion) Japanese international 
market and It could also offer 
the alliance a bridgehead Into 
Asia, an area with enormous 
potential for growth. 

The BT alliance and an- 
other mega-merger on the 
way in the US led to frantic 
speculation that the long- 
awaited consolidation of the 
telecoms industry had finally 
got into full swing. 

GTE has been looking for a 
partner since its bid to buy 
MCI in league with BT last 
year was topped by World- 
Com. Bell Atlantic — one of 
the original Baby Bell local 
phone operators — bought 
Nynex for $25.6 billion last 
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year to emerge as the second- 
largest phone company In the 
US. after AT&T. Both compa- 
nies refused to comment on a 
deal which could be clinched 
as early as next week. 

There was also immediate 
talk of which other players 
might join the BT/AT&T alli- 
ance, set up to tap a market 
already worth $40 billion and 


forecast to grow to $200 bil- 
lion in the early years of the 
next century. 

The new alliance's Immedi- 
ate threat is to the World- 
Partners partnership between 
KDD, AT&T and several other 
telecommunications carriers 
in the Asia-Pacific region and 
Europe. AT&T, which holds a 
36 per cent share in World- 
Partners, said it would with- 
draw from both World- 
Partners and a similar 
European tie-up, Unisource, 
in 2000, putting the future of 
both projects In Jeopardy. 

As ©hare traders reacted 
gleefully to news of Sunday’s 
agreement between BT and 
AT&T to pool their resources 
and become the leading pro- 
vider of services to multina- 
tional companies, shares in 
BT Charged ah wad gaining as 
much as ll per cent in early 
trading to rise to an all-time 
high of 920p before settling 
back to end the day 43p up at 
873.5p, valuing BT at 
£55.5 billion. 

AT&T shares fared less 


welL By the time London 
closed they were off 0.2 per 
cent in New York. 

Analysts saw the tie-up as 
particularly good news for 
BT, which has invested fewer 
assets and a smaller customer 
base in the venture than 
AT&T, but stOl come up with 
a 50/50 Joint venture. 

The AT&T-BT alliance will 
face heavy scrutiny from the 
European Commission, 
which is expected to focus an 
the strength of the two carri- 
ers in transatlantic phone 

mmninniwiH niw 

A commission spokesman 
said yesterday ftat, although 
the two companies have yet to 
submit formally their plans to 
the commission. BT Chief Sir 
Peter B onfield has kept com- 
petition commissioner Karel 
Van Miert informed about the 
deal over the past few weeks. 

The spokesman declined to 
comment, however, on the 
regulatory outlook for the tie- 
up, which the com panies be- 
lieve could take a year to 
dear through review bodies 


in Britain, Brussels and the 
US. The commission said only 
that the deal would be judged 
on the sang terms as previ- 
ous link-ups between phone 
companies. Although it has 
placed conditions on many of 
these alliances, none has been 
blocked. 

For example, the commis- 
sion last year cleared BTs 
plan to acquire MCI, which 
later collapsed, after the com- 
panies agreed to make avail- 
able to competitors trans- 
atlantic cable capacity. The 
commission recently ap- 
proved the WorldCom-MCI 
merger, provided MCI shed 
its Internet business. 

Initially, BT and AT&T are 
concerned to ensure that the 
commission consider the alli- 
ance a "stand-alone" venture, 
subject to EU merger regula- 
tion. This would give the com- 
mission a wiarimnm of five 
months to vet the deal, com- 
pared with the open-ended 
period the commission has 
for reviewing other types of 
corporate agreements. 



EC opens 
inquiry 
into cost 
of calls 
to mobiles 


June Wolf In Brussels 


Receiving you loud and clear . . . one youngster in Albert Dock, Liverpool, found his mobile phone rather nseftiL He wasn’t paying the bill though 


T HE European 

Commission yesterday 
began an in-depth 
investigation Into the cost 
of phone calls between 
landline and mobile phones 
after a preliminary inquiry 
found that such charges 
appear to be excessive. 
‘Although BT was among 
14 cases identified by the 
commission for further 
study. Brussels is putting 
its Inquiry into the UK 
company on hold pending 
the outcome of an 
investigation by the 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission. 

"The purpose of this 
investigation is to find out 
whether prices are indeed 
excessive,” a commission 
spokesman said. 

The commission has the 
power to fine companies np 
to 10 percent of annual 
turnover far abusing their 
dominant market position, 
although it has never 
applied the nmrimnm 
penalty. 

The commission in 
February began looking at 
the cost of making and 
receiving mobile phone 
calls after finding that it 
can cost consumers up to six 
times as much to call a 
mobile as a Landline phone. 

EU officials said in-depth 
inquiries will focus on 
instances where charges 
are more than double an EU 
“benchmark" price, based 
on the industry’s costs and 
profit margins. 


British scientist provided route to global reach 


Charlotte Denny on breakthrough that 
made cheap communication possible 


T HE weekend alliance be- 
tween telecoms groups 
BT and AT&T owes 
something to a British scien- 
tist whose name will be unfa- 
miliar to most telephone 
users. 

Donald Davies was an im- 
portant figure in developing 
the technology for computer 
networking which underlies 


the Internet. BT and AT&T’s 
announcement included plans 
to develop a global network 
using the technology which 
will allow not just telephone 
calls but faxes, e-mail and 
other data to be sent at a frac- 
tion of the cost of long-dis- 
tance telephone calls. 

In the 1960s, Mr Davies, 
who was working for the 


National Physical Labora- 
tory, designed a system for 
sending data between com- 
puters by breaking it up into 
lots of short messages or 
packets which would find 
their own way to their desti- 
nation along different routes, 
rather than go down a dedi- 
cated line. The computer at 
the other end reassembles 

them. 

The key to ensuring these 
digital packets find their way 
safely was giving each com- 
puter on a network a univer- 


sally recognised address. 
Each data package, like a let- 
ter, carries its destination 
address. 

Mr Davies’s fh fairing influ- 
enced scientists at the US De- 
partment of Defense's Ad- 
vanced Research Projects 
Agency whose work eventu- 
ally led to the development of 
the Internet 

Sunday's announcement by 
BT and its American partner 
marks an admission by tele- 
phone companies that Inter- 
net technology is a better way 


of transferring information. 

including conversations, than 
direct telephone links. The 
companies argue that their 
global network will have 
none of the drawbacks which 
are plaguing the Net 
The Internet is a public ser- 
vice whose links are owned 
and maintained by a patch- 
work of different providers 
ranging from academic Insti- 
tutions to public agencies. 
The problem is that some of 
its main pipeline© for trans- 
ferring data are becoming 


hopelessly overcrowded, lead- 
ing users to experience frus- 
trating delays or lost 
information. 

Instead, BT and AT&T’s 
global network of fibre-optic 
cables and satellites — target- 
ed at business users — will 
link companies in 100 cities 
and rival the reach of the In- 
ternet. The companies 
premise customers will expe- 
rience “guaranteed quality 
service”, rather than the er- 
ratic service offered by the 
Internet 


Prospectors aim to net billions in virtual gold rush 


Mark Tran In Washington 

T HE Internet is a turn- 
on for investors. Wit- 
ness BT’s surging 
share price yesterday. To 
the aficionado, however. 
BT is perhaps too long in 
the tooth and makes too 
much money to be a real 
stock market play. 

Take EarthUnk Network, 
an Internet access company 
which went public in Janu- 


ary last year with an offer 
price of $6^0 (£4) and now 
trades at more than $41. 
Last year the company lost 
$12 million, yet it has a mar- 
ket value of $920 million. Its 
founder and chairman. Sky 
Dayton, aged 26. is worth al- 
most $120 million. 

Internet stocks are trad- 
ing at mind-boggling levels, 
yet many have still to make 
any money. The craze for 
Internet companies Is akin 
to the California gold rush. 


\ 


as Investors prospect for 
online fortunes. 

It took Microsoft about 
four years for its stock to 
increase in value tenfold. 
Intel did It In eight years. 
In little more than two 
years, the share price of Ya- 
hoo!, a “portal” or mega 
website, has multiplied 17- 
fold. In just over a year, 
Amazon.com, the online 
bookseller, has seen Its 
stock increase tenfold. Sev- 
eral young online million- 


aires have emerged, such as 
Jerry Yang, the founder of 
Yahoo!, worth $905 million, 
and Jeffrey Bezos, founder 
and chief executive of Ama- 
zonxom. worth. $2 billion. 

By 2002 there will be 
62 million households on- 
line and consumer com- 
merce on the Internet will 
reach $ 22.6 billion a year, 
according to Forrester 
Research in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

However, the astonishing 




share price for such compa- 
nies as Amazomcozn still 
•m«aim that Internet stocks 

are selling more on hope 
and hype than on real num- 
bers. Even enthusiastic an- 
alysts are left scratching 
their heads to come up with 
valuation models for com- 
panies have no earn- 
ings and where book value 
is meaningless because 
fixed assets are scant. 

More fundamentally, the 
high price of Internet 


Stocks reflects supply and 
demand. Although the Net 
is creating business oppor- 
tunities, there are few pure 
Internet companies to 
choose from. Morgan Stan- 
ley tracks 65 Internet com- 
panies that went public 
after Netscape. They have a 
total market value of 
$56 billion — a drop in the 
ocean of the $12,800 billion 
US equity market. Mind 
you. BT could tip the bal- 
ance of power. 


Notebook 


What a difference 
a deal makes 



Edited by 
Mark Milner 


S UDDENLY BT is the 
stock market's darling. 
At one point yesterday, 
the euphoria triggered by its 
link-up with AT&T saw 
£6 billion added to BT’s mar- 
ket capitalisation. 

Such has been the strength 
of the City's mood-swing that 
dealers are already eyeing the 
$7 billion (£4-3 billion) the UK 
firm will pick np from the 
sale of its MCI stake to World- 
Com. and expecting more 
deals. 

Certainly there is much to 
applaud in the Joint venture. 
Until Sunday's announce- 
ment, BT’s efforts to ensure a 
place in the emerging net- 
work of global alliances 
seemed ill-starred. 

Now the strategy Is back on 
track. Better yet BT is getting 
a partner with a proven re- 
cord and powerful market po- 
sition — all without having to 
spend even a fraction of the 
cash it would have shelled out 
onMCL 

The deal covers only one 
sector of the two companies’ 
activities. Indeed, given the 
market positions of BT and 
AT&T, it Is hard to see a more 
ambitious co-operative strat- 
egy clearing the regulators. 
Even the tabled proposals are 
expected to take a year to 
steer through trust-busters 
and watchdogs, which argues 
that the outcome is not a for- 
gone conclusion. 

Yet the limits of the alii 
ance could prove its strength. 
Industry fashion may be for 
globalisation, .yet telecom- 
munications services are 
fragmenting into a series of 
discrete markets: corporate 
services, mobile and TV-tele 
pbone links offered by cable. 

BT and AT&T have opted to 
join forces In the first, but 
retain the flexibility to com- 
pete in other areas, perhaps 
with other partners. 

Well worth cheering, 
though perhaps 3 little more 
moderately than the stock 
market did yesterday. 


electricity market starts prop- 
erly and on time: whether to 
refer PowergiMt’* a »?rt.*fn 
£1.9 billion takeover i»T East 
Midlands electricity or En- 
ron's £1.3 billion bid for V\ os- 
sex Water, anil thereby shape 
the energy market as it moves 
towards vertical integration 
and multi-utilities. 

These are tough, legalistic 
decisions for from the work! 
of spin. Even tougher — 
remembering that photo-ses- 
sion at Kelllngley Colliery — 
is whether to forget the ener- 
gy review and sink the coal 
industry, and' or sell off a 
large chunk of the Post Office. 

Then there's the little mat- 
ter of the competitiveness 
white paper, with Its goal of 
raising UK innovation and 
productivity, and the reform 
of company law. Toughest of 
all: enshrine the Fairness at 
Work proposals on extending 
union rights in law. 

The unions await the avow- 
edly pro-business Mr Manriel- 
son with trepidation. Execu 
five Britain expects a mure 
receptive response than it got 
from Margaret Beckett. But 
what they all want is a coher- 
ent industrial policj'. not py- 
rotechnics. By eschewing tin* 
presidential title, the new in- 
cumbent has sent a signal he 
means to get on with the job. 
It’s the toughest one he's hail. 


Forget the spin 

F ROM the Dome to the 
Pool. That’s the journey 
Peter Mandelson must 
make as he takes over from 
Margaret Beckett at the De- 
partment of Trade and Indus- 
try: from the headline-grab- 
bing, easily spun issue of how 
to Celebrate the mille nnium 
to the low-key complexities 
of reforming the workings of 
the wholesale electricity mar- 
ket. And that’s Just one of the 
Jobs waiting for him in Vic- 
toria Street. 

Yesterday saw the latest 
stage of the utilities review; 
in Mr Mandelson ’s in-tray 
will be decisions on the scope 
of further legislation and a 
round of lobbying letters from 
producers and consumers. 

Coining up soon: ensuring 
liberalisation of the domestic 


Closing the gap 

T HE six-week delay be- 
tween monetary policy 
committee meetings ami 
. the publication of the minutes 
is an unnecessary piece of ob- 
fuscatiou. By the time one set 
of minutes is available, an- 
other meeting has already 
taken place. Even if policy it- 
self has not changed, the bal- 
ance of debate within the co- 
miftee may well have done. 

It is not just a' question bf 
the City’s wheeler-dealers 
being left guessing. Uncer- 
tainty is the stuff of financial 
markets — look no further 
than today's derivatives mar- 
kets. or their forebears ill sort 
commodity sectors like pork 
bell its, orange ju ice or coffee. 

A fair few people in the City 
will find trading opportuni- 
ties on the back of the specu- 
lation, however well- or ill-in- 
formed inherent in the lung 
delay in the release uf the 
MPC minutes. 

The real worry, as far as fi- 
nancial markets are con- 
cerned, is that the longer the 
gap between meeting and 
published minutes, tin- 
greater the chance of informa- 
tion leaking out 
But there is a wider question 
of public interest. The level of 
interest rates is a key compo- 
nent of economic policy. Along 
with higher taxes it bears di- 
rectly on almost all of us, yet 
the MPC Is not elected, most of 
its members are unknown out- 
side academic or central bank- 
ing circles. 

We are told quickly enough 
when we are going to have to 
pay more for our mortgages 
or our bank overdrafts yet the 
why — crucial In giving any 
sort of democratic legitimacy 
to the setting or interest rates 
— Is produced only after a de- 
lay during which events may 
have overtaken explanation. 
The MPC is moving to 
shorten the gap between 
meeting and minutes. It 
should do so without delay. 


Brazilian sell-off 

the next target 


Alex Bailee in Rio de Jaid ro 


T win be hoping to ex- 
jPand its global interests 

'tomorrow when it takes 

part in the £7.5 billion sell-off 
of Brazilian telecommunica- 
tions group Telebras, the 
world's largest privatisation 
this year and the largest ever 
in Latin America. 

BT is believed to be prepar- 
ing bids for three of the 12 
headings, the mobile phone 
franchises in the three most lu- 
crative regions that include 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
the soothem city of Curitiba. 

“Investors will be negotiat- 
es up to the last minute,” said 
^Pto Borges, vice president 
rf the National Development 
Bank has been charged with 
overseeing the sale. 


TOURIST RATES — - BANK SELLS 


Spain's Telefonica 
Telecom, who have ; 
vested In Latin Am 
understood to be the 
tenders in the aucti 
will take place in t 
Janeiro bourse in on 
Canada's TeJesyst 
national Wireless sai 
be going for the mol 
holdings, “We see Br 
nipst exerting and m 
ismg cellular mark 
said a spokes 
,, “a Population 
lion, Brazil has 
Phones for every i 
JPg* * in coun 
c«tfaRrcaor68ins< 
The sell-off is thj 
reform of President 
Hennque Cardoso's 
tom and the new ov 
“fleeted to double 
oer of phone lines In 1 


Australia 2.63 
Austria 2008 
Seltfun] 39.04 
Canada 2.41 
Cyprus 0.8393 
Denmark 10.88 
Rnland 8.788 
France 8.67 


Germany 28826 
Greece 476.01 
Hong Kong 12.40 
India 7054 
Ireland 1.1311 
■a reel 0.070 
Italy 2,837 


Malaysia 6.03 
Malta 0.6205 
NWherlands 3-2175 

New Zealand 3.14 
Norway 12.1 b 
^ ortugal 290.03 
saudl Arabia 6.11 
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Glorious Goodwood 


Colin Fleetwood-Jones talks to the trainer whose father ruled supreme at the famous Sussex course 

Amanda keeping firm grip on the reins 


S HE endured all the 
’•Chip ofr the old 
block**, and “Taking 
over Dad's Army" 
headlines with a smile nnri a 
toss of auburn hair. When 
your father la a training 
legend and hands over the 
reins, you have to accept that. 

Let’s face it, Amanda Per- 
rett was on. a hidin g to noth- 
ing when Guy Harwood, han- 
dler supreme, bowed out 
nearly two years ago. He had 
put Coombelands, perched on 
a rim of the west Sussex 
Downs, at the top of the rac- 
ing tree. 

Harwood had trained more 
than 1,650 winners, including 
SO Group One successes, 
which contains such big 
names as Dancing Brave, Ka- 
laglow, To-Agori-Moo, Young 
Generation and Wa rning in 
1983 he was the only trainer 
in Britain to top 100 winners. 

Now his daughter sits in 
the boss's rihair in the pn gint* 
room of the operation In 
country where, if someone 
knew a better place to train 
horses, he kept It to himself. 
She hardly looks strong 
enough to restrain a pony, but 
she can handle a headstrong 
17-hander with just the flex- 
ing of her wrists . 

Amanda is long out of her 
apprenticeship. People seem 
to forget that she was super- 
vising the Coombelands 
Stable jumpers from 1987, In 
which time she prepared 
more than 100 winners under 
National Hunt Rules and 
point-to-point 
She was responsible for the 
victories of Vagador in the 
Supreme Novices’ Hurdle, 
Vayrua in the Glenlivet Hur- 
dle and Amando, who took 
the Imperial Cup. At the other 
end of the office is her other 
half. Marie Perrett was one of 
the best jump jockeys in the 
business, and lean eno ugh to 
ride with distinction on the 
Flat 

The pair complement each 
other. She, bright and sparky, 
hut with a steely resolve that 
lies just under the surfoce. 
He, quiet and laid back. Mark 
was up the road yesterday 
checking out the going for 
Glorious Goodwood, the next 
big test on their agenda. “Per- 
fect ground at the monrent un- 
less the weather changes dra- 
matically, ’’ he reports. 

With a string of around SO 
horses. Mrs Perrett, under- 
standably. does not have the 
same type of ammunition 



Team training . . . Amanda Perrett and her husband Mark show newcomer Blue the ropes at Coombelands photograph: garry weaser 


available to Harwood in his 
glory days. He wan Good- 
wood’s Group One highlight 
Sussex Stakes with Rousillon 
and Warning. 

She is after more modest 
fore at the meeting where you 
ran have the most flin with- 
out taking your straw hat off 
And with five recent winners, 
the yard is st riking form at 
just the right time. 

Today Amanda Odds both 
Renzo and Tough Act in the 
Grosvenor Casinos Handicap. 
She says: “They are both at 
the bottom end of the handi- 
cap and both have a good each 
way chance. Tough Act has 


been consistent and ramp 
from last to first to win at the 
course earner flfo t e rm. He 
seems to like the track and 
was second over the mfie and 
threfrquarters trip at San- 
down recently. 

“Renzo was a little bit out 
of form earlier in the year, 
but won a nice race at Kemp- 
ton last season.” 

Shadlrwan, who goes for 
the Marriott Hotels Handicap 
tomorrow, came from Reg 
Akehurst over the Christmas 
period. “He ran okay in the 
Ascot Stakes, but got into a 
bit of trouble at Swinley Bot- 
tom before running on well. 


He needs extreme distances 
and was second in the race 
last year. He will run wen.” 

Temeraire is down for the 
William Hfii miip on Thurs- 
day. “He has won his last two 
at Windsor and Lin gD eld, and 
is a progressive sort of three- 
year-old who seems to do 
nothing wrong.” 

On Friday, Amezola is 
aimed at the seven furlong 
FoxhaD Maiden Stakes, while 
Shii-Take, named after a 
specialised mushroom, runs 
in the Fennell Rated 
Handicap. 

He was seventh in the 2,000 
Guineas last year and fourth 


in a Listed race at Goodwood 
on his reappearance tbis 
term. He took some time to 
get back to himself after a dis- 
appointing Epsom run later, 
but is now match fit 
On Saturday, Blue, home- 
bred by Ken Buchanan and a 
good looking newcomer, aptly 
lines up for the Richard Baer- 
lein Memorial Race, named 
after the late, well-respected 
Guardian racing 

correspondent 
It is going to be a long, stiff 
task for Amanda to emerge 
from her fooler’s shadow. But 
she is realistic about it “I’ve 
got a job on my hands to do 


anywhere near as well as dad 
has done, and I don’t foe! any 
extra pressure because of 
what he achieved. 

“The way I look at it is that 
I’ve had a great education 
working with him and I am 
lucky to be starting up in my 
own right in one of the best 
places in the world to train. 
My aim will be to achieve the 
best with every horse, be it a 
handirap p g r or a Group One 
performer. If you can look 
back and say you’ve helped a 
horse to reach its frill poten- 
tial, then I don’t think you 
can ask for any more than 
that” 


Land Of Dreams 
ready to prove 
Johnston right 


Toiy Paloy 


M ark johnston, the 

Mid dleham trainer, was 
convinced at the start of the 
season that Land Of Dreams 
would win her share of top 
Sprint prizes and his speedy 
filly can start living up to 
those high expectations in the 
King George Grosvenor Casi- 
nos Stakes at Goodwood 
today. 

The three-year-old put up a 
good show on her reappear- 
ance when fourth to Yorkies 
Boy in the Palace House 
Stakes at Newmarket in May 
when just in need of the out- 
ing. She can be forgiven her 
unplaced run in the King's 
Stand Stakes at Royal Ascot 
last time when she was un- 
suited by the sottish ground. 

Land Of Dreams had looked 
a sprinter cf some potential 
when winning the Hying 
Childers Stakes at Doncaster 
last autumn and. with a 
favourable low draw, has 
everything in her favour. 

Carmine Lake, who goes 
well here, is another with 
conditions to suit following 
three runs in less than ideal 
circumstances since her vic- 
tory in the Prix de J’Abhaye. 
With connections reportedly 
confident she is cherry ripe, 
she could prove a big danger. 

Lochangel is not so well 
berthed on the wide outside 
Judged on recent results over 
this downhill sprint course, 
but with fellow front-runner 
Tadeo also drawn high at 
nine she will have the benefit 
of the early pace. 

Lady Alexander (drawn 
three) is another to consider 
on her first visit to Goodwood 
since her win in the Mole- 
comb Stakes at last year’s cor- 
responding fixture, but in a 
race in which three-year-olds 
have a good record Land Of 
Dreams (3.20), who was gen- 
uinely impressive at Doncas- 
ter, gets the vote. 

Henry Cecil’s Hitman will 
be well backed in the opening 


Peugeot Gordon Stakes 
following good reports of bis 
home gallops and a win in hot 
handicap company at New- 
market's July meeting with 
one of today's opponents, Ca- 
sino Captive, back in third. 

However, there must be a 
slight doubt about him at 
today’s trip on breeding with 
the offspring of his sire Con- 
tract Law normally best at 
around a mile. 

Rabab beat the useful Muta- 
mam here in the Predominate 
Stakes in May before victory 
in a Listed race at Haydock 
earlier this montb when 
Nedawi was third and Dark 
Shell sixth. 

He seems sure to run a big 
race again, but Nedawi 
(2.15), who won in good style 
here from Tuning on his 
debut, was having only the 
second run of his life when 
beaten just over a length at 
Haydock and is a sporting 
selection to reverse the form. 

A high draw is a big advan- 
tage In large fields on the 
round course at Goodwood 
and the well-handicapped 
Star Talent (5.35) has the 
ideal spot on the rail in the 
Lord George Bentinck Handi- 
cap. He has been unlucky in 
running on more than one oc- 
casion this season and was 
probably disadvantaged by 
having to race on the rail 
when an unplaced favourite 
at Newmarket last time. 

Elhida (5.00) was second to 
Mythical Girl at Newmarket 
on her racecourse debut and 
that form was franked by the 
winner’s victory at Ascot in 
the Princess Margaret Stakes 
last Saturday. 

• Secret Saver, 7-1 favourite 
with w illiam Hill for the Tote 
Ebor, will not run in the big 
York handicap on Aug 19. 

The three-year-old's promi- 
nence in the market was 
based on an easy win at New- 
castle last month, but trainer 
Michael Stoute said: “1 would 
like to inform the betting pub- 
lic that Secret Saver will not 
be running in the Ebor." 


Chandler cleared of allegations 


P OLICE have dropped its 
investigation against 
Victor Chandler surround- 
ing horse doping and fivtng 
results of races. 

The west London-based 
bookmaker said yesterday: 


“1 am delighted that the 
Metropolitan Police has 
discontinued it’s investiga- 
tions into me. 

“They have confirmed 
that there is no evidence 
against me whatsoever.” 


Goodwood Jackpot card with form guide 
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Gains: Good, good id Arm In pfaces. * Denotes bites. • Top form rating. 

Draw Htfi numbers best h 5.35. Uw favoured h sprite. 

-.■inn to iitiiu r 3.50 Ahalaw. 

iumdu (taw 150Steply And Demand; 425 Arabian Desert. feared: 320 
EasycaL 

Flgra In bractete after terra's name denote days shea fast oteng. J, Amps. 


BESC1 


2.15 

mp hid 

SB ill Mill 
min ie 
T04B ail 

wra 31-ell MMtfffHtftlldtoi'lO ■ 

toto*7-« toon. 5-2 fash. 4-1 Nntefr-l CBtoC*tex8-i ashwGmiw. *4-1 to&rt 
faw BBE - Oraiiaa Caram: Rnd 3d. U ora3 oet. ■» clra. beafeaCnyflB Fbg ZB« Ssi Sra la» 
nil raiimlntmirnlm Mara 

left fa M* Onto tot*. WocrSI loft total mOtoft m 

tod MW MM. 


PEUGEOT GORDON STAKES 3Y0 
lm4t £25,700 (6 declared) 

wSLCwwfHO ureter ra 

skdSMttB-ra at e » 

CBHCocve-io — Kfraraeeo 

~ 1 MW IK 


i m « J* t» owerara law®. t»o, Btejw 


g 6R0svaiq« caswos cup handicap 


hm6t £35.500 (15 declared) 

I MKtnratenaojte 
I TWMrgMMM 
) NMnhM(4l>«n)6Vto 


BBC1 


I (17) (K)H Cad 4-104) 

WpdJGo*MM-13 


L Dated* M 


Time 1 aato rto 4-O-T — — r 

B iB r r" - na s 


B 13-223 

in oogoi 

13 131341 
19 4WM 
9 331U1 

5 TOOK _ __ 

■jpll-rF«WL6-nodhUadaf.Tanidi,MlBaMaflw HSnattaH KM lk»jBacfl.T2-l 
**»*._<* & tf*” * 


iMawSSSSSSfiSSS 



BBC1 


i GEORGE GROSVENOR CASHI0S 
(SHOWCASE RACE) 

1 0 b (15 declared) 

H 


Jssran 84 
W B 8a Man 89 

» 


IWOdharao, B-l 6W«(i»CBB1.7al«siB* 9-1 OtaM. KM Case* toe. 1?-i 
XM 

. f»w^Miwiidaen21 ow. rocta. HP d17. afllc UMiiPmJlsi. 

im to a a WMHWJ SOP l. hrawtoa 



za)JiW)LCraaH4-9-ii 

■gB S*Mjs£= rs 

^SSSSSSSST^ 



4MB ffiwa _ . 

4»B -31142 VMMnPmnniiJdnttoC-e-U 

408 n 9 0-1002 WniW8 WHI — I r 8 ra _ 

«MB 441036 

ennu (6-050 

412 HOI -S2251 ItaNtftj dra 
413(1?) 12D-10 Aa*4fi(17)i 
4140 -52864 CraadcaMtrtimmiOWiW 

415 (U) 25060 T**)(»i.CoBal«-a-0 J_ 

41* Id 200401 iter# RUCSawa+^O-HW ■ 

4|7 p> anos> rHSr(foARBitoW-i2 A kccm* p> k 

BaraarM ftBA«Da«aiS-i totes Para. 9-1 Sera SpiQ. Usd*. KM Ptoteiwt AhntlRack. 
KBMto 12-1 AadraPra RtoBMv.CanciaBB.SailBaaa 

nBBSGnK-BWaaMaaeHBdMVD>*raBllBadnttaora1tat.BaBiralfcaiiBlan.3R]i)liO lUbetand 
Sota Bom M Gooteoed in ds. GBTii. Mtek Ahoe uni » d i a SWraJ tBrar Maaot *«b Draldi 
tterawte (fate) tafl.Ma11ldllM)Wnto2IWaE»CTieiunwPimHrt.[lBgM^Bi«ai»BteBal tto 
41 Thai to. 4lltratoTateftMdrar»MaterlWtted.St P iM tiW a M-tTnndtanrrav ’agnaurrMBi 
«l Wda feat Mtog, 2nd dZO. afcadtatTterartFWOB; TOB) arSadoaB Ud te*. Atorad Rnet 

aa»ha ato 3ttata)todeSdtalaiB.diwcM.fleaevtoMni^:4tfJd.MtStw»jteiaagnnt 
Van at aa d & bki i L * vfada* l^J tap. Q1 Draw* Me SaddW ntfl a m mbat aal « can nom 
iwJ)toJWJK)MfBi«rtofi*lBi)iooa)rat2a)iria WWBfl&BBO»Fae»«sj«Brttorltaei*j: 
2te ee lx IB. at Asot top. Om Mca Bteac araed feadas. nttn 3t oat ara? dtoce rb 11 as. na 

I BanM 11 tap. ho. Saenl Sortv HuShj mi 2t ouLkd 
* tea is® aoa B«m. AWcKk IsJ ad ora 3! m. 

Bfte&WIWbtolttlMs^ctoM^ouLpdalm 

a tod i b 0 fecsdL Fa Goraekrarac Maw est oNW 3 at. as dam ito. ha ol 4. a tomd aiusno d 
SWM7 VjCI tea. Sd TMatt /*afi total 10® i* 13. Bbctod ad Jdn a Man to te* Gdf* AMteB 
8aand,nttn<Mi « au. BodadnMrRai fatfanr il ra. das. Wtog utxWBa ten n»a as. Gd-Si 


asa fetodB H trim. 7*420.4 6eaatfm (ragaNawraW 71 
Mde era Mb®, on on WL BaWgl HBM ■ a Kocca K 
MdraedadMadZoa. i4aaaL2dbdWfMD(WK. MB 


A A jEfEVBffNG STANDARD NURSERY HANDICAP 2Y0 
£7,546 (14 declared) 

SBtn 205 HaiWi Wide (Wh Kronen 9- r . B ft 

Step 51450 DaaMtoh <17) alto 9-6 J 

SUe 201131 5raalAiAtel(QJCD» 1 w5-5 6 

584 ftq 21 l*hteipi)B«a*n»W 

sasrfl 6W AnMaaOa mtmpr}UJtnax^ 0 BW* 

rasoa 515043 H M fih ' Wa a te »lMT»-* ■ MW R 

Wn 5143 ftrtttSte«(I7)PKakp9-2 T Qata S3 


M 5143 ^nvGMBOnPNtoag-; 



era, 
siihj 

50 B 
SUB 
5140 

BMteM 5-1 Mtf. 7-1 M» teal Stoiraa. 8-1 S«c as AIM. tors 

RIM WOE - Ma He Lai d. m * a» (tea. 5a d 10. 30 MW U&al « a tamafei B tali te. 
ran ItoM Ida niRiiia iminanm -nrinKiiin TTinn vnrmi ITti rrimr— i^i -iijiTfni 
ha tend Aa A Bat dm i«. ifcttn » ted teda IM Mm d ofl. besng Raman Sengat a aa a toxasei il 
tap. F» ay PaMt Ctraad teds. Mara It ol. rtflai m Mtct tt im neB. MSag Use Oaf* 1 8 2 Vatam 
5T radi Bl BHb. AnMra Bant Cast m. hddeo 3 ox. «W=a auaoEtaa fad lat*. « cl 6. n be«d 
ftegew*AjiSlMii.G(SSa hBiraPrmenaaafcafas tad id» aa lloal rai*c*Wa, Adas .3 
WadfaBMetaa WWwHte,&lByTteSto*:i«iiJc.rid«n»eia« ratetfea 1! out 2n)o1 7. S 
betod tetri Rod a Lngtati a Map. G*ha AM* Un d. taert «tta 11 oe. cn m osfl. tieawj tea* i B a 
ftMam a ate. Bl IUbb Mtc Aten ticrml I5ti d is B bated fbaJere a Nrtarr 51 sx Wm tor 
—■Qraed>ataaig^MaH14ibdM«ifWa>aMwnrtaB.6iH ! ftABMaraMewmBtW>3*B. 
S>iaiG.10ieawHBba6Ena>teMA7lodawi6dfni MhMW Otote fMaaCS nai aSylWsne 
awnsaia»*aawWlutoKj.-5Biolii.2Bwadiab«»oaariawptBiOt«p 
.... Draad bate era «. tasi da 2Dt baw PesROTe a SW ~ 
hteteM3tatcB»wAbcradMdiB0Bbia3iaFsia9ra5iicv( 


m revaaoR hove mb fbxss' stakes avo 


eum 


*6f £6,936 (6 declared) 
so MMaafeijctwane-ii 

M CBaalnMarpa)0Aarar8-n 

2 0UditlflHTK»WK8-T1 

28 WtaamPOanitfHraaS-il 
610 BparaatMHieiiKtoifr-11 

42 towMoer AkJtotonS-ii 


BaMa 5-4 KafetoB. 2-1 EMa. fal PovIAkt. 0-1 ChfcnA 10-1 CoBPtao 



COriStM Mnt 

Om.tofa.BUdc 


ratato Sm poasd aton ami «jace± 146 iir.TS Wad as «sdB fiscs sap? s& 
Mmaetesho teadwAnora « m. atfsa- hat Wna 8. dbeMRsac a Hmdi* 

ficindad B bi*b. WZiiAciJtieoaltBaded ana BiBJwatihsdefaafcttoj 2naoi 10 >B 


dMawarapdam 


WMII)4tcaiaiMNeMBftflBlndnBs.fai . . 

dteagB.efeaia«trato*MateGaMai*«naataBTOZhn nglMa UflaMWdtgayraa 

tettoewPnmasUrSpmilaQWWldYfrtwOtntewBfrfailtjpMaBEtadMlwrltctt 

Mftirailatog.nDa>ai2niaii.i)BaBtodteKai4ewasiie9aABL 


lt«l n ate ® 
UoaM laag todrcS oat II au. 

LOBWll 


!L0R0 GEORGE BEJiTIliCK HANDICAP 
>lm£a524 (20 declared) 


■RMftsicqj*as4-KM) 

■rateraiBOGWhte85-iiMt 




. . M EdtoT ra 

J HUd 04 

Pad tofenr* 88 

LD4M E 

.■RSMtom* 88 
FaBon 87 


coots 

04)000 


0-5131 
000-1 

■10183 
003040 

T371-4 DaUPQEl , 

-28000 SMOon (17) {CEIUTonfcra 9-9-7 

IHIOIO naarteBZ9(eramwitoV9-G 

261583 TapmrwjPtoarg 4-9-5 — — 

43166 TaqdM |W fCBJltloaB 3-9-5 

51609 StaimMn*nniCraSLUxKE-»-« 

401-« Bata4aaU*(2fcn'A»*"6-?-2 — 

mao SaaarUra^n34B»*a*±? _ K CaBra p) be 

Hnn Ttetra* 85 

1 torthaeaRrtiaSSe-tt Oanaow re 

40000 MMaan AniawO 3-3-6 : J Wtl r? 

17(7) 2D5DC eras P)S9 a Papase 4-8-6 — D hartal B7 

18g 224X6 rairaiadlfi (IBS Qua 3-6-6 ..... . M Batons 83 

rag 044153 raa id —iq i pa&tr,JBaiBato3-8-s — J Pad— as 

sa 233860 (48) 1-8-1 AMttetofB* H 

Bate »-i Abb Wrap. 10-i tartfewattbraSrosBcw an Mbb^ 12-1 «JWS 1. Satam. 
SKafe.Tteh.Knrtrasri(ra. 

raHCntE-GMato*LraaMr«.aadHtM2la«.a(aEadMUdaDi].8Mdi4. riBBasiGfagfflSraer 
Ha trB tocl6raiULtlal0laStotDan1niMP Btt h i mdfl Mi ll iil l'Iiati i l iifrjCrefcnaA. twang 
nBMraaa»teraVMtei.tt.*raan» nmll 111 Iinmai ~lm la rim 1 ~ 1 ill 11 It 1 111 m m 
todra. Md£.ZWV0!1a81ls«aia JSadtKi laife* Gsf-fta AjBeUtoBgec&rosliCT ?{oj 1 ta±s.- 
aw it au. stoed on snada mr Baa. 3d el TO. IB wm fan a tozraW to hi Mr ratto Into 

t*Mm»teteMat«mte2f.1»cr?aettt»UsHK£S ? HHaB!*sr icsq: Ft M±(?0F3 

an pm rata taadal 4n a 6, a taasa todaraitm a tea in ao. to Skr dbbbs 3» a»jq toaos. w 
ma araJoal Mad2a 33 DflWfVfcfanczanraigMfca. fa tern fterRacajatetea 
ora2lauLMal«iaala«r llauL TOa rf 15. 151 WariGtoaGaOtoSUIaiftiao lUfal 
one par %jii4.2)gbdnitaisteiatteftaft7!ras.tofA 


tTaeterfflsi3w. 


Beverley runners and riders 


TDNVPALET 


'TUP FORM 


2.00 

230 

3(5 

3J5 

4.10 

4.45 

515 


Sharp Stuorar 

nortttetiora 

Rad 

Sraarrar Charter 
Cool Ka8e 
Top Of Tto Form 
Mirtnri 


ShwrHope , 
Ptot^ Hartmar 
Raacf 

Sanart Charter 
Cool Kale 


KfaM 


Agm-tandad track at 1m3f wan 2KT run-n. Tasting K corse which rises tfroughouL 
Bong: Good to &m * Denotes bhtes. • Top form rating. 

Draw: High nunberc best up to Im. 

Seven day wfaners tone 

B&ofcered Drat to* 4.45 Top Dt The Form. Vteore* 5.15 T)ye 

FigtiEs in bractes after horaa's name denoffi days since last oidtog. J. JunpB. 


2 QQ uu ^ TCSa ^ GHAWKCtf3Y0 


i«J 

2)8) 

an^ 

4001 

5(3 

Bid 

70S 

16 

etn 

teoi 

tits 

0(111 

09 


im4f £2,075 (13 declared) 

62-090 fat» ftJ) J HraeflDn 9-7 B Cartar SS 

6444)0 ItoBMm A cam 9-0 HlaMuB 79 

Atdrncorag 78 


Stora Itoato (ItoSKaMI 8-11 J TM » 

lU«r Star (2R Jfcaca 8-11 J Carrel 84 

MmBapaMmRWcrima-9 Dtemaay*M0 


Hera 


0«B0 
0033 
04® 

CTOOIO 

0000 udatoUdrmefatoe-8 

00-022 3kysa A tSta [3) (8F) ftn Ttmpxii 8-6 — 

5fl)0J0 Eager Ban W Mhsw 8-4 — 

(D0003 Staedtes(BGUanwsil6-4 

00-0 ttamBrairtojJHBdiartoS-* .... 

(WOO tadBHpi)NC*9an7-i? 

«03E «to(2S)J«to**eM7-1i 

n-r tfcpp. 4-1 9wp Stoner. 5-1 Staitta, 8-1 StewsAHte JH Ffc. 10-1 



La*. Eapr 


2 30 MUiSTHi M00RSATE KASXfi STAKE 2Y0 


16 

2111 

3(4i 

*Q 

SO 


' 71 100yds £3,534 (5 declared) 

Stoog 


(16) 8 Hanbun 9-0 

£ Dirts 9-0 

(13) JO*® 9-0 


tomuij 
Mart(1G)ACamd&-9 



Bdtiap 13-8 Pkt J Hstxu. 2-1 Htortto. 7-2 long R|«. 9-2 Wan HepB. 20-1 Mo% Hart 


g Q^TWBFDRM LADES RACE FOR THE DOROTHY LAIRD TROPHY 


ns 

Ztli 

36 

«a 

5)4) 

6(1) 

70(4 

B« 

90 

rati 


I HANDICAP 

1m2J £3.106 (10 declared) 

12U222 Rarane)itoAtortart5-l1-0 D . 

212315 BM Hraraan (13) p)C8f)HCaneian 3-10-1 — E Baa 


C200- fiaUBWe 


J Peace 9-10-1 


-0CB50 fatenat Ut nl) u Soaanli} 5-9-8 P Baton 81 

200060 Aactorvratra (f) (0)0 Daman 5-9-4 A ton B 

544450 OaH (HI H I Ornmno S- O -T. A Banal (5) B 

CKO® BmzTtoAeao! (14 ) UW£mb13t 3-9-1 — S Wtotoa (B)* B 

WMM tod arV u Ba) (33) Dnaanc 7-9-0 SSaanmto 82 

03W04 SWaaHoaie (U}H Ban 5-8-7 — A Baaiel 85 


0-3650 prate Part D7)nGH lama 4-8-7 -CStnBtojB} 84 

^ 15-8 Raed, 3-1 tto Daman ll -2 Ban Tfa (gat B -1 GoU Bade. (Ww varan. Ttat 16-1 Staten 
Uetfann fade 


Results 


Callan sees 
the pounds 
just drop off 

N EIL CALLAN. one of the 
apprentice finds of the 
season, had his claiming 
allowance reduced to 51b 
when winning on Suite Fac- 
tors at Folkestone yesterday 
and then went on to complete 
a double on Tornado Prince. 

Suite Factors was backed 
from 8-1 to 5-1 favourite for 
the Tote Congratulates Folke- 
stone Centenary Handicap 
and made all the running to 
beat TacJ] mil by six lengths. 

Karl Burke, who trains 
Suite Factors, said: “Neil 
came to me from Kevin Pren- 
dergast in Ireland, where he 
had 20 rides and no winners. 

“When he arrived he was 
overweight but soon got fit. 
He just wanted a job. not to 
ride particularly. But when 
he rode out I knew he had 
something.” 


NEWCASTLE 

S.1B (SO: 1, TWO CLUBS, Martin Dwyer 
)5-i ): (4-1): a, into** <&-* to* 

74 ran 2K. 1 . (Mra j Cacll) Tote: £7.20; £1.80. 
£2.10. Cl. 70. Dual F-.C2&S0. CSF:£22 SL 
ZM (la 2f SSydsll 1. AM HI GW, K 
Dartoy (1-3 tor): 2, Blew A ICIae (0-2): 
A tor mature du (ii-il 6 ran l, X (Sir 
Mien eel Stoute) Tote: Cl JR £1.1 A CZ-OO. 
Duel RC1.ra.CSF. £2X6. 

*■« (■(>: 1. ANTONIA’S DOUBLE C 
towUter (19-4): X, Baton Aim (6-2): 3. 
IT iito BItotog Toped (50-1). 13-6 lav Lew 
Review. 5 ran 3, B. (J Berry) Tree: C7J0; 
C4.5B. £1 JA Dual P. £8J0. C8P C1A67. 
*4»(7ft1,BBirAL—, |Fnimne(4-1 
Mlftflninii puiEantoOeeadeflS-l). 
»4 ran X l. (T Eaetorey) Tree: C4 GO: £2.10. 
£3.3 0 . Eftaa Oval F: £20.10. CSF- £20.07. 
Trteeet£2BBB7. 

4.15 (7f)e 1, BOODUII, N Kennedy 
OS-1|;B, IjMfcto [12-11,3. BdtoeaTto 
Booke (ie-7); 4, Sprtop B .e r a ri 
0-4 lev Shalyah. 20 ran IX hd. 3t (M 
BrttelnjTcne: £110.00: £14.80, £2J0. £2-70. 
£7.10. Dual F-_ CUJ23JO. CSF: £303.94. Trt- 
C»C£4A33.11. 

444 Cl hi 4f OSydeJs «, SWQ AND 
banck; LCharnock (13-2): a, Vnnil.i. 
Ora (2-1 Mart; 3. BNaMefree (B-1 1 2-1 
(t-lav Crystal FaB* 7 ran lX nk. (E Wsymee) 
Tate: CB.10-.C2SXL Cl ML Dual F: C7.O0 CSF: 
MA 

PlACEPOTi ES92A0L OUADPOtk Eire 20. 


FOLKESTONE 

ZOO (Sf» 1, LKUfTNMQ BLAZB A Mo- 
Canny(S-6tev);a,toe|dl Nai nrlaeM-a: 
3, GtodOHi (10-1). 8 ran Hd. lX (P 
McEmee) Tele: £1.80: £1.10. £140, £1.60. 
Dual F:G3.ra CSF: £4.65. 

■JO C7»> 4. CJUAMDO, D Holland (1 Ml: 
a. La« Qaarob (Ml: S» Bt m rla (7-1). 
3-1 torZafapad. 14ran4,3.(DLDde>)TelB: 


0 ETOUCH ABOVE HANDICAP 

iWvlm 100yds £3,548 (9 dedarad) 

41006 Urae fa A PtendWW jaw 4-9-10 SI 

ZFZI1 SHto-Gtrato-B te«HQ)) NIL SNAs 5^-10 mtoM 

60D2«ttototorn3)ID)6Hl*iBS7-9-4 JIMto* H 

iaam CHtoJterite(D)JMra5-e-3 jtemi ra 

004003 Cerrt&jamW ra»npcri4-8^ Ofas 17 

633066 BrtP art (8) fax Hftfry 7-8-fl Iteteifl 7B 

006033 toSa^oSaflJEastetrfi-M Ltorack* B 

230)63 PtoBaBmrth 33) (D) EirtB tea 7-6-3 Bn TMtar 55 

TO0502 ltottod«mRBto8-»-3 I Xante V 

f. 3-1 Eire SCqrt. 4-1 tonr On. 5-1 totoft 1V-2 Mitel’s Gtet 7-1 Dm Far A Pud. 

1 John. »-i Gjjwnfc Bjer 


4- *1 Q DAY MAaBI WCTTON FUlgg STAKES ZsfO 


'SI £2,478 (17 tectared) 






1CWB-7 

|UWEttet%6-3 


0 Top Tate ^ S) C W 

60 Bte Btodonipdj Bar» B-3 

66 B«taw»BNjWNTrtNB-0 

0006 Stor Prato (flUte PDUfe«&-3 


.6 PMk 78 
80 


2 C0aHMeMKfl»»B-0 B Wtotm (B) OH 

com ntouraingcsraiMi u uuy ra 

£6 Bw«NC(4nP fata e-o DtetBn B 

OteaBimRHMBdM P ■ Dten (7) 66 

teen* fUrJfustee 8-0 J UN — 

3220 wtapnJGtaerB-O —LI 

36 Tletdh>tl7)y;HamBB-0 W .' 

« Itaa Tesortra fn) E U Man &-0 il 


66 M iwntei pqUWEgagmrK). 


S 


a s 


Jf-2 7fcrat fi-l Srton 7-1 OttiUle. 5-1 Too 7*7 (aanrase fi«r. QeflK HM 


A AB B0 RACfliGIN YORKSHIRE CLASSffB) STAKES 

£2.889 6 declared) 

13 


063321 UodNtatofl 
42050 FrtyPitajl 
3(3) -05400 Beenr(H)( 

40 _ 

064)60 Tn OCIto Bn nnKfaa 4-6-13 — 


R Goss 5-9-5 JtonHOSB 

J Onto 67 

l TUder 81 

Kntortn Bart f) K 
o Pant* 85 


Ute ANng 5-9-2 

ara g r tMi W Emen lncto5-9-2 

40-430 FtafWm to LUwfJWM 8-9-2 


6-4 Hwiteii*r. 11-4 FNi Pitnoe. 7-2 Rbi fix « Too 01 The Fan. 10-1 tesop. 


SWINGS AND ROUNDABOUTS HANDICAP 

lm4( £3,057 (10 declared) 


1 W 041062 BWdMIteTDonjteie-S-W-—- B KnfcB nag 

2 ( 7 ) 504110 Hlto to Vito ( 14 ) mu WEraeto 6 - 9-6 T Loot* 8 

3 B 006254 Onto)) fliytHnnan 4 - 0-4 P Roblnato I 


ONEBOIllTtoNi 4-9-4 — P Botafan 16 

4(1) 5-5623 H Grfmtto R* 


04X63 tettaga Wn» (telBJJ OBn W-10 J Shu S3 

enn MXM0 Bold Ins (21)CTUSi«n*)j6-M 0 tar 86 

7ft 660313 DtoTw(ftj8pHWEaaOTr3-fr6 intt* 67 

1400E Baph pi) mClhanni 5-8-1 F Borta S4 

04-034 OctonBw(1«)Mtoi4-T-ll J HcMqr (7) B 

coooo- tofalto»jam)MWaaHJ»5-t-lO L Qnmert - 

: MtaalzVto.S-1 Ktaad. QMago Fihn. B-1 0a Wk 7-1 Ohm Tet 6-1 Dye. Bold Top. fash 


ESSO; C2J0. £1 90. C2.2Q Dual F- £1ft«a 
CSF: £3233 NFkHpwaltet. 

340(70 1, BUITB FACTORS, N CaJIan 
(5-1 tevL Xitert (16-1); «, cia— a-iy. 
A, Chief Mode (7-1). 16 ran X IX. X (K 
Burte)Tote: ES30:£1.70.C2J0. DJ0X1.B0 
Dual F: E48J0. CSF: £8238 Tricast £80730. 
U0(1w7(K)|dO1,miauTIGClftQ 
Dutfletd (3-1): X Oper pS e (6-2): a, IfaB 
shot (13-6 tev). 5 ran X 2X (Sir Mart 
Prescott) Tote: EX3D; £1A0. £1.60. Dual F: 
E6JD. CSF: £10JB. 

4.00 «■ 4f> 1. MVSne QUBSr, Dane 
O'Neill (14-1); a. Cafe Sbe He P-1): 3, 
Beaded Over (ID-1). 5-2 lev Opera BuR. 15 
ran IX X (K McAidltte) Toe: £21.10; £4.10. 
Cl .70. £2.80. Duel P: £41.30- CSF: (yg fifl 
Trjcase £431.71. WL Chandier'a Hall. 


(Im If IWydSJ: 1, TOnMADO 

' N CaHan (4-e tev): X, nteehe 
(14-1); B, NleeBte n (6-1). 5 ran S. 4. (N 
Callegnan) Tote: E1.Bftn.60. C2.7ft Dua) F: 
£8.10. CSF: £11.57 rat Golden Reprimand. 
JULCKPOn EB.71IL50. 

PLACCPOTi £51.00. PLACEPOTiESI.Oa 
• Lending apprentice Cart Lowthercteftad 
ihe weak as he had hoped. wWi a win on 
Amorrta'B Double, who gained her first eoc- 
enes ol the ehon attempi In (he SI Modwen 
Maiden al Newcastle yesterday. The young 
rider is hoping the week ends on a similar 
note as he teems up wto Antonia's Double's 
stable companion SeMKirMpart Flyer In the 
Vodetone Stewards' Cup at Goodwood on 
Saturday. 

M1« 
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Drugs in Sport 

Duncan Mackay and John Duncan on the latest scandal to hit athletics as two Olympic medallists fail drug tests 

Positive blow to Samaranch line 




rift*. 






R ANDY Barnes, the 
Olympic shot put 
champion, was last 
night lacing a life 
ban after failing his 
second drugs test in eight 
years — the day after the In- 
ternational Olympic Commit- 
tee president called for a soft- 
ening of the rules on doping. 

Dennis Mitchell, third in 
the 100 metres behind Linford 
Christie at the 1992 Gaines in 
Barcelona, was also alleged to 
have failed a drugs test and is ( 
set to receive a two-year 
suspension. 

Juan Antonio Samaranch 
said in an interview with the 
Spanish newspaper EH Mundo 
on Sunday that drugs should 


only be banned if they repre- 
sented a health risk and not 
because they were perfor- 
mance-enhancing. 

“Drug taking Is any thing 
which firstly dama g e the 
health of the sportsman and, 
secondly, artificially im- 
proves his performance. If 
something produces just the 
second effect, then for me it's 
not drug-taking. If it produces 
the first, then yes," the paper 
reported. 

His comments came in the 
wake of the doping scandal 
that has rocked the Tour de 
France. But he will be embar- 
rassed by this latest scandal 
to hit track and field. 

Barnes and Mitchell are 


both alleged to have tested 
positive after out-of-competi- 
tion tests on April 1. Al- 
though only the A samples 
have been tested that is suffi- 
cient for the International 
Amateur Athletic Federation 
to Impose a suspension. 

Barnes could be banned for 
life for his second offence. He 
was suspended for two years 
in 1990 for the listed sub- 
stance mefhyltestosterone at 
a meeting In Mahno. This 
jimp, the substance is andros- 
tenedione, an outlawed, nutri- 
tional supplement M itchell 
tested positive for testoster- 
one. He was suspended last 
week, after finishing fifth in 
the Goodwill Games 100m and 


ran the second leg for the win- 
ning DS 4xl00m relay team In 
New York, 

Following Samaranch's com- 
ments, Britain’s chief drags 
tester. Michele Verroken. 
called for Government action 
to bead off any softening c£ 
anti-drags policy in sport. 

Verroken. head of the 
United Kingdom Sports Coun- 
cil anti-doping unit, said that 
if the remarks were reported 
accurately and If interna- 
tional sports bodies were pre- 
pared to accept the use of 
drugs to improve perfor- 
mance then governments 
should take action. 

“There is now a case for 
Government to step in." said 


Verroken. “So far they 
haven't legislated but it Is one 
way of dealing with the prob- 
lem. If. we are going to have 
inaction, vagueness or woQli- 
ness, If some sports bodies 
can't be bothered to tackle 
drug-taking then the Govern- 
ment can. They did it for the 
Taylor Report when football j 
was dragging its feet over j 
spectator safety." 

The IOC yesterday an- 
nounced a conference to ' 
review the battle against dop- , 
in g, to be held in Lausanne in 
January, at which Samar- ' 
anch's ideas will be dis- 
cussed. The IOC says Samar- 
anch expected it to produce 
“a dear definition of doping". . 


The British Olympic Associ- 
ation were yesterday seeking 

of Rpraa rpn^h *b 

remarks from, the IOC. “If 
these reports are accurate," 
said Craig Reedie, the chair- 
man of the BOA r “then, it is a 
major rfiangs in IOC policy 
and I am jut aware of it having 
been discussed anywhere. As 
far as we are concerned perfor- 
mance-enhancing drugs have 
j» place In sport whether they 
are harmful or not Imagine 
what the chemical industry 
are thinking this morning. " 

Other key IOC figures are 
already ihiing up against 
president. Jacques Rogge, an 
IOC executive committee 
member and vice-president Of 




Samaranch . ’ . surprise call to take a softer line on doping 

the IOC mwUcwi commission, of the current Tour de France 
said he was surprised to hear scandal. . nut 

c^maranch's reported 

Rogge, a Belgian surgeon, in thera^^c fra 

said it was impossible to dif- B «iuse oV 

.ferentiate between drugs probably been 
which are hazardous or not, many probte^ becausc am 
rfr4n g the example of EPO, letes take « in to ° 
one of the drugs at the centre " 


Football 


Tour de France 


Villa reject Yorke 
bid from United 


A ston villa last 
eight rejected an ini- 
tial bid from Man- 
chester United for 
their £16 million-rated striker 
Dwight Yorke, dismissing the 
Old Trafford offer for the 
Trinidad and Tobago interna- 
tional as “completely 
inappropriate". 

Villa are refusing to dis- 
close details of United's pack- 
age which was aimed at try- 
ing to tempt them to offload 
the player who was bought 
for only £120.000 in December 
1989. 

But Villa's manager John 
Gregory, who has offered 
Yorke a new lucrative five- 
year contract believed to be 
worth £30,000 a week, dis- 
missed reports that he had 
agreed to take the Norway 
striker Ole Gunnar Solskjaer 
in part exchange. 

'The offer for Yorke is com- 
pletely inappropriate bearing 
in mind that we don’t want to 
sell him anyway,” said Greg- 
ory. “We have agreed no deal 
with Manchester United 
regarding Dwight Yorke and 
to suggest we have agreed 
something regarding Solsk- 
jaer Is absolute rubbish." 


Gregory stressed he is 
under no pressure from Vil- 
la's board of directors to 
j make a financial killing by 
selling Yorke, who has two 
I years left of his current con- 
tract but whose value will in- 
evitably decrease as time 
passes because of the Bosnian 
r uling , villa have already lost 
the £5 million-rated defender 
Steve Staunton to Liverpool 
on a free transfer during the 
close season. 

“If Manchester United offer 
£25 million for Yorke I am at 
liberty to turn it down if I 
want," said Gregory. “The 
board have not interfered in 
any decision I have made 
since I came to the club, and 
tbey have told me what I de- 
cide regarding Yorke will be 

final *' 

Villa now wait to see if Un- 
ited's manager Alex Ferguson 
returns with a more satisfac- 
tory offer for the player who 
has been his main target this 
summer. But, perhaps signifi- 
cantly. Yorke yesteniay lined 
up with the rest of the Villa 
playing staff at the annual 
photocalL 

It remains to be seen 
whether his appearance in 




Goldberg adopts 
Australian accent 

C RYSTAL PALACE'S ] Newcastle’s manager 
chairman Mark Gold- Kenny Dalglish is expected 
berg cast his net for- to take his summer spend- 


C RYSTAL PALACE’S 
chairman Mark Gold- 
berg cast his net far- 
ther afield yesterday by 
buying a 70 per cent stake 
in Northern Spirit, a new 
Australian team. 

Goldberg will give an ad- 
ditional £750,000 to the 
Sydney-based club, whose 
coaches will visit London to 
study the tactics and train- 
ing methods of Palace's 
manager Terry Venables, 
the former Australia coach. 

Venables has made a 
£1 million offer for Ports- 
mouth’s Australia striker 
John Aloisi. Venables 
signed the 24-year-old from 
the Italian side Cremonese 
for £300.000 last summer 
when he was chairman at 
Fratton Park. 

The Nottingham Forest 
striker Kevin Campbell is 
set to join the Turkish club 
Trabzon spor for £3 million 
after flying out for talks. 
The 28-year-old agreed a 
long-term contract with 
Forest this month but has 
not signed it because the 
club delayed drawing up 
the paper work. 

Scot Gemmlll is also 
likely to leave the First Div- 
ision champions after 
refusing to sign a new con- 
tract. The Scotland mid- 
fielder has been put on the 
transfer list, omitted from 
the pre-season tour to Fin- 
land and told by Forest's 
manager Dave Bassett he 
will not be considered for 
the first team. 


Newcastle’s manager 
Kenny Dalglish is expected 
to take his summer spend- 
ing over £14 million by 
signing the Peruvian wing- 
back Nolberto Solano from 
the Argentinian club Boca 
Juniors for £2.5 million. 
Solano, who arrived on 
Tyneside at the weekend, 
would bring the number of 
nationalities in Dalglish’s 
squad to 15. 

However, Newcastle have 
lost interest in Bayern Mu- 
nich’s Germany defender 
Markus Babbel and have 
allowed the midfielder 
David Batty to have an op- 
eration on his Achilles ten- 
don because he is sus- 
pended for the first six 
Premiership matches. 

Coventry have agreed 
personal terms with Robert 
Jarni and wifi sign the 29- 
year-old Croatia defender 
within the next 24 hours if 
they can agree a fee with 
Real Betis. 

Olivier Dacourt, 23, has 
completed his £4 million 
transfer from Strasbourg to 
Everton on a four-year con- 
tract. He is expected to be 
joined today by a second 
midfielder, Monaco's John 
Collins, who had a medical 
at Goodison Park yesterday 
for his £2.5 million move. 

Sheffield United’s de- 
fender Michel Vonk has 
returned home to sign for 
the Dutch club MW Maas- 
tricht for £100,000. The 29- 
y ear -old suffered a serious 
knee injury last season. 


tonight’s friendly at Greg- 
ory’s former club Wycombe 
Wanderers wQl be his Villa 
swansong. Yorke continues to 
stall over putting pen to paper 
on a new Villa contract as 
long as United maintain an 
Interest in his services. 

<a V£Da have offered me an 
excellent new contract How- 
ever I have agreed nothing at 
this stage,” he said. T want to 
see what happens with the 
Manchester United situation 
before making any decision.” 

However Gregory is opti- 
mistic that the club's contract 
rebels Mark Bosnlch, Mark i 
Draper and Gary Charles will , 
sign new long-term deals by 
the end of the week. I 

Meanwhile, United's 
£4J5 milli on Sweden winger 
Jesper Blomqvist revealed 
yesterday that he did not 
want to leave Parma, claim- 
ing that the Italian club had 
pressurised him into moving 
to Old Trafford against his 
wflL 

T didn't want to go to Man- 
chester, because I liked it at 
Parma,” he said. “But Par- 
ma's coach decided he- 
couldn’t fit me into his new 
system." 


Robson home 
thoughts after 
going Dutch' 

B obby robson plans to 
return to England to end 
his career after taking up a 
one-year contract as a tempo- 
rary replacement for Rangers' 
new coach Dick Advocaat at 
PSV Eindhoven in Holland. 

“PSV have been very clear 
and honest with me,” raid the 
former England and Barce- 
lona manager. “They had 
lined up Eric Gerets as coach 
but he was not available for a 
year. I agreed to help out 
Alter that Td like to go back to 
England for good. I’ve spent a 
lot of time away from home." 

Roger Lemerre was yester- 
day offically appointed 
France’s coach, replacing 
Aime Jacquet who master- 
minded their World Cup vie- CUmb of his life . . 
tory. Lemerre, 57, Jacquet's 
deputy since January, has 
signed a two-year contract ^ 

Nwankwo Kami and Taribo 
West members of Nigeria's 
World Cup team, face fines as-, 
after failing to return on time 
for pre-season training with 
Interaazionale- J 

Diego Maradona. 37, could asnOMu- 

i join the Spanish Second Div- | = v 

ision club Bacfojoz, whose g® 

| president is the Argentinian ^ff^v*-***; « 

comedian Mauriclo Tinelli. 


The Pirate 
claims the 
high scree: 

Pantani attack leaves 
Ullrich out in the cold 
reports William 

Fotheringham » m ^. rlhe,ta 

His day was summed 

T HIS Tour was criti- a single gesture. At the f 
cised for being too the ascent he took of 
easy, but it is now in long-sleeved yellow Jera 
the pocket of the pint- had worn to keep warm 
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T HIS Tour was criti- 
cised for being too 
easy, but it is now in 
the pocket of the pint- 
sized climber Marco Pantani, 
who is set to became the first 
Italian to win the race for 33 
years after his full-frontal as- 
sault in the Alps on Jan Ull- 
rich left the Ge rman in a state 
of shock nine minutes behind. 

Pantani won the Tour of 
Italy back in June, and is cm 
the verge of becoming the 
first man to win both Giro 
and Tour in the same year 
since Miguel Indurate in 3993. 
Yesterday was his sixth 
mountain-stage win in three 
Tours, and for and away the 
most significant Rarely has 
the Tour been turned around 
in one day by one man in 
such decisive style. 

Pantani put to a character- 
istic lone attack on the high- 
est mountain of the race, the 
8,500ft Col du Galibxer, tack- 
led in bone-chilling rain and 
thick mist Ullrich, who had 
worn the ydlow jersey since 
the race entered the Pyrenees 
six days ago, was unable to 
hold the pace set by the little 
scalatore with the goatee 
beard and golden earring. 

By the scree-sloped moon- 
scape at the summit of the Al- 
pine giant, he was already 
halfway to relieving Ullrich 
at his yellow jersey. For a 
man known as The Pirate, he 
showed atypical caution in 
stopping Just over the top to 
pull on a plastic rainjacket to 
offer some protection against 
the biting cold. 

This was a wise move prob- 
ably prompted by a minor 
spill earlier in the stage. The 
other front runners opted to 

__ don their rainjackets on the 

Marco Pantani heads for the yellow jersey on the G&Ebi ctpascal pavan i move leaving no hands free 
for the brakes while career- 
ing downhill at 50mph on the 
sodden roads. 

The American Bobby Ju- 
licb. who rode bravely to con- 
serve his second place overall 
yesterday, ended up having a 
close encounter with a 
camper van when he ran out 
of road , while engaged in just 
such a manoeuvre. 

Ullrich was unlucky to 
puncture at the foot of the de- 
scent leading to the final five- 
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mile pull up to this ski resort, 
a Tour stage finish for the 
first time, but by this point he 
was already five minutes be- 
hind, foe overnight three- 
minute advantage which he 
had enjoyed over the Italian a 
distant memory. 

His day was summed up in 
a single gesture. At the foot cf 
the ascent he took off the 
long-sleeved yellow Jersey he 
had worn to keep warm while 
coming down from the Gall- 
bier and threw it on to the 
road, not even bothering to 
hand It In to his team car. It 
was the act of an utterly de- 
feated man. 

Relative also-rans simply 
pulled past him as the gradi- 
ent stiffened, and in the end 
he was left only with his 
team-mates Udo Bolts and 
BJarne Rite, who were almost 
reduced to pushing him to the 
line. At the finish he was 25th 
in the sodden, shivering, 
slow-motion procession 
across the line, .with the 
haunted look and puffy eyes 
of a man who had lived 
through a nightmare. 

There were other notable 
casualties. Laurent Jalabert, 
who was third overall yester- 
day morning, and still har- 
boured hopes of a place in the 
first three in Parte, is proba- 
bly reflecting on the feet that 
be is not a man of the Tour. 
He lost more than 15 minutes 
and has dropped to 22nd 
overall 

Pantani now has a lead of 
almost four minutes on Ju- 
lich. with the Spanish 
climber Fernando Escartin in 
third some 20sec further 
back. 

Today, as the race crosses 
the Chartreuse Massif, and 
scales the 6.000ft Col de la Ma- 
deleine before plummeting 
downhill to finish in Albert- 
ville, the race remains in Pan- 
tani’s favourite terrain, and 
few would bet against him 
gaining yet more time. 

• The Dutch TVM team, 
under threat of expulsion 
from the Tour over a drugs 
seizure, are now likely to stay 
in the race. Yesterday the 
team mana ger Cees Priem 
and doctor Andrei Mikhailov 
travelled under police escort 
from Paris to Re ims where 
they were questioned by an 
investigating magistrate who 
raid that she considered the 
five TVM riders left in the 
race were not at fault in the 
affair 

• William Fotheringham is as- 
sistant editor of Carting Weekly 
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Arsenal 

Aston Villa 

Barnsley 

BJnn.Oty 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Brentfbid 

Burnley 

Celtic 

Chariton 

Chelsea 

Coventry City 

Crystal Palace " 

Derby County 
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60 

Everton 

73 

QPR 

86 

61 

Fuliiam 

57 

Rangers 

87 

sa 

Hudd. Town 

74 

Reading 

59 

63 

Ipswich Town 

75 

Sheffield United 

88 

84 

Leeds United 

76 

Sheffield Wed. 

89 

65 

Leicester Oty 

77 

Southampton 

90 

66 

Liverpool 

78 

Spurs 

91 

67 

Man. City 

79 

Stoke City 

92 

68 

Man. United 

80 

Sunderland 

98 

99 

Middlesbrough 

81 

Watford 

58 

69 

Miiiwan 

82 

west Ham 

94 

70 

Newcastle Utd 

83 

Wimbledon 

95 

71 

Norwich City 

84 

Wolves 

96 


72 Nottm. Forest 
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Football 
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Darlington. 

Golf 


(Wood hall Spa); that rounds J (tobarty 
(WOrthlno) bt □ MacKinnon (Fafthavan) 
M4, R B Ml (Warotud) M N ConnaJI 
Herts! "ft>: J rw cl dn ion (SoHran 
nfff Son . 1 . b ‘ p Wheacnsn (Worksop) UL2 J 
UMa (Moor PH) btR Fishar (Hainaull For- 
w*l3*1; LDmld (Boaconsfleldl bt D 
RttMrldgfl (Great Hadhami lup. J hbmi 
(K wnwomi h A Johnson (Caldy) w a: A 
WMhi fpleasinptonj bt N Rtetunteo n 
Wwwirorthl wlo. Start (FUoy) MS NMN- 
mails (Worthing) Ml; o ferfagten (Arrot 
MnOI W O Norman (Stoke Pages) JiZ J 
■tetter 1 Broome Manor) bt J Dotwoo 
(Walls and) at l9th: D Spencer (Canwtek 
m bt J Morgan (Clawedonl 1 X 2 . u p^, 
(Hillside) bt P Bradshaw (Holme Halt) u*x 
A . l o n e, (Sutton Cddtold) Bt P (Jordan 
(Catonl 4A3; S Oriffltha {West Herts] bt B 
Smith (Theydon Bets) 2up. S RaUnan 
[Seaton Carets) bt D wixon (Enmors PM 
84h a Botle n (Bridgonartti) bt I WaHdns 
fWanrtey) 241; M Sfale (Shirty Pk) bt J 
York (West hens) lup: K tntweae (fm. 
ford Heath) MO Dixon (Enmors no 2&i;H 
“Ml (Ton Hotel) M A Smith fmghwoocfc) 
s&4; o WBaon (Coxmoor) bt J Coleman 
(West Cornwall) 442: j ObuM. (Moor PV) 
w O tf anstona (Ftyai North Devonl 483; C 
Rortgani (Royal Mid Surrey) m K Cademy- 
Taytor (Nowcaafle UMJ lup; B Case 
{Sandtord Springs) bt S Ooohey (St Era- 
doe) 2up: F Kbbf (Wilmslow) m 8 Stanley 
(South wmehHter) at fl*fc j pMSpo 
(Wolmty) bt M Dunotord (Leattierhead) ml 
5 D KssOobs (Old Font Manor) bt O 
QraaidlsW (Tynoolde) 844; M Wdawwed 
IQrjwB) M S Chapman (St Enodoc] 341; a 
«■"*» (Reading) tt J Hemphill (Walmty) 
643. O Crates (Gog Magog) bt J Morti- 
mer [EDuEbaraugni 342: T 
(MuMone pk/ M P Apptyonf (Chart Mils) 

342; ■ HBtuii [East Sussex Notional] bt K 
I Mew (Hawtastone Pk) B4& p O-DotmeB 
(Sand Moor) bt D Kirton (Woiksop) at iBttU 
e Kuitpiuey (Basingatoko) bt A Waln- 
wright (Qa north) 241; N Sou (Northsnm 


i (Northann 


I County) M A woodward (Orson) 241: A 
Carey IWalmlav) bt □ Clark (Richmond) 
lup; R I attirnn (Porters Pk) bt I Pamaby 
(Durham City) 845: J M iep l u (Chorion 
Cun Hardy) M J Human iHInddey) 342; H 
r ama l et (Bognor Regia) bt S Davis (Ked- 
leston Pk) lup: M Hty— (Ely Cttyl M N 
Wnilams (North Wilts) wAr C Banka (Stan- 
ton on the Wokte) bt R Blrtrioy (TrevoBS) 
442: R ItoiutiB (La Moya) bt R Beadtee 
(Brampton Pk) 241; K tewwiaw i Stoke 
Poses) miAnnttage (Hal lams lure) 241; B 
Tqte (Thorpe Hall) bt P Janas (Canton) 
Magna) 543: A WMte (St Andrew's New) 
M B Taylor (Sttordty Pk) w/O; C Hadeea 
(The Army) bt M Briggs (Stoke Pages) lup: 
T Hawekwlelt (Corhampton) bt P Kenyon 
(Hflhdde) 381; P KeBey (Garton) bt R Plm- 
, (Bramall Pk) 341. a Lan IDtidsbury) 
bt G Evans (Ealing) 341; M BeoAar (Royal 
Mid Surrey) bt D Johnson [SaimttMi} 342; J 
Cootuawfi (Ndoon) bt C Uanson (Sun- 

iWngda/e) w/o; J WonreM (WngaeoodJ (X i 

E ButHsotHRush (East Sussex National) 
544: M Tldttar (Homtord) bt S Youngs 
(Worksop) 543: a Btonn (Wynyord) bt N 
Bennett (Kidderminster) 342. 

SCOTTISH MUTBJB CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Prestwick): rto tramd i T WctoeWy {LbU- 
doun Qowf) bt G Gordon (NewmaehQr) 
lup: L Wood (Downneld) bt D Wolr (Uii* 
tfln) 342: C Wataow (East Rentrowshlre] M 
A Aahar (Naim) 342: r BteCorron (Stone- 
haven) bt H Thompson (Irvfne) 342: T 
teelevy (Blairgowrie) M K Hint (Muroar) 
w/« H MmtrtuiwAI (Old Rontialy) bt A 
Thomson (Drumpefller) 342: C Mat h eB 
(Blairgowrie) bt D Ewer (Uphati) w/o; O 
Tbaasoo (Uphook) bt R Napier (Dunm- 
Wer Pk) 342 S Carmlntiwl (CarareGS) bt 
C Goman (Ratho Pk) w/o. 

Tennis 

ATP GBKBHALI OP BN (KICEbuBhel): First 
round; R Satiuattlar (Gar) bt B Bached 
(Ger) 6-4. 7-6: C VIncfc (Ger) bt M Craca 
(Gar) 6-1. 7- 6c H Brnkom (Ger) bt E 
Atvarez (Bp) fl-4, 6-2 W Sthno (Aut) bt 
J A Vlleea (Sp) £-7. 6-i. s-i; P Vkente 
(Sp) bt M Shtnar (Ger) 8-1, 7-G; L Arnold 
(Aigl re o Gross (Gar) 3-6. 0-4. 6-3; R 
Vaselt (Cr)W A Portaa (fip) 7-6. t-6. 6-2 
ft flradean (Fr) bt P Tramacchl (Au&l 6-4. 
7-6. 

Baseball 

AUBUCM I IM I IB Boston 6 Toronto 
3; Cleveland 1 Detroit B; Baltimore 4 Soar 


Be id; NY Yankees 6 Qilcago MS 3; Tampa 
Bay 3 Oakland l: Kansas City 6 Anaheim 
4; Minnesota 11 Texas 3. 1 —Bog pmu 
team East OMataoi 1. NY Yankees (W73. 
L39. Pctra7. GBO); 2. Boston (80-43. 
-583-151: 3. Baltimore IS2-S5-.495-24). 
C unl Dtutotare 1. Ctevolond (E&-4S- 
£67-0); 2 Minnesota (4&-S5-. 468-1 Oft; 3. 
Kansu City (46-57-. 447. 12 «. w«t Dte- 
tetom 1. Anahetm (56-47.^44-0); 2. Texas 
(96-46-^3641); 3. Seattle (48-66- .482-3K). 
NATIONAL LEAfiUe PfUladetpnls 10 
Florida 9: Pittsburgh 1 Atlanta 2 Mllwau- 
kee 6 Montreal S. Chicago Cites 3 NY Mels 
1; San Diego 5 Houston 4 (10 Inna); San 
Francisco 2 CtndnneU ) (10 Inns): Colo- 
rado 1 St Louis 3. Los Angelas 5 Arizona 3. 

NY Mete 

( 54-48- J29- 13X); 2 Philadelphia (54-4B- 
524-14). Cantrel P tei ei a ui 1. Houston 
(61-43-687-0); 2. Chicago Cites (BM6- 
J62-2S): 3. mwutAm (BJ-da-sos-a*). i 
West n t v fc tere 1. San Diego (B9-36- 
657-0): 2. San Francisco (56-49-533-13): j 
3. Los Angetas (54-61- 514-15). 

Chess 

BRITISH CHAMPIONSHIP (Torquay): 
Rond Onar M Samar l-A Lewis 0; A 
Smith ON Short i;P welts ID Coleman 0: 
'"J Rowaon 1 N AWrod 0; R Eames 0 K 
ShlMran 1; A SwntnerscalB 1 A Jackson 0. 
Drawn: M Hebden v O Jaokaon. R Pari v C 
Ward. Ihftwkt* A Hunt v J SpMimao, 
O Tette v. a Miles. D Mositowe v s Con- 
quest K Arioan v F Rayner. 

Cricket 

AON TROPHYt FnSn gi Warwickshire 
267-8 (D P Ostler 87, D L Hemp 00). MM- 
dtesex 224 (D J Goodctuid 06 ). Warwfe*- 
shlre won by 43 runs. Eh i nl ay: MCC 
Young Cricketers 152. Kart 164-4 (E T 
Smith 54no). Match reduced to 38 oven. 
Kontwon by si* wtekets. Trlao> Normamp- 
tonstilreSia Leicestershire 174. Northants 
won by 29 runs. 


Cycling 


TOUR DEPRANGNi fttega IB (Grenoble 
Ip Le Deux Atew: 1. M Rantard W 

Mereatone Uno Ehr 43min 45seq a. R I 
Masai (16 Casino at imin 54aae 3. F Es- 
carfln (Sp) KNme 1^9: 4. C Hinero (Fr) 
Col kite 257; 5, B Jultth (U91 Cofldla 5AL . 
6. M teogord (Note) Rabobank Hfl. 7. M 


Serrano (Sp) Kelme 8.04; B, JC Robin (Ft) 
US Postal 634; B. M Beltran (Sp) Banestn 
8.40; ia D Baranowsu (Pot) US Poatad; n. 
A Merckx (Bel) Pott); 12. G dl Grande (It) 
Mapeb T3. L PI spoil C«n Saaeo; 14. D Nar- 
dello (It) Mapel; 16. A Caaero (Sp) Vltell- 
eftr, 18. R Meier (Swttz) Cotldte aU aome 
a me; T7, L Lsteanc (Fr) Po« 6AQ; 18. G 
Verheyen (Beq Lotto 7J& IB, K van da 
WOuwar (Ba6 Lotto: 20. B Btaneo (Sp) VBa- 
Udo all at OraiaBi 1. Pantani 71 Hr SSmln 
37 sec; 2 JuRcb HlSmJn 63sec; 3. Escartin 
4.14; 4. J UBrieh (Gar) Telekom 638; 6, 
Rlnero 6.1% 6. Boogard 6.16; 7. Masai 7JB; 
6 Leblanc 601; 6 Mater 8 ST. 16 Nardeilo 
614; 11. Caaero R32. 12. Beltran 668; 13, 

B Hamburger (Don) Casino 161ft 14. Bsr- 
aiMwskf 1634; 16 Robin 10.46 ». Dl 
Grande 1651; 17, PtyoO 106ft 16 Ser- 
rano 12.05; 16 B Rite (Den) Telekom ULfift 
30, Merckx 1430. j 

NATIONAL TRACK CHAISPfOflSHIPS 
(Manchester}: 4<OOOm Tewnt i«eA 
Fteet Team Brito (B Steel/R Haytaa/M th 
IlngworttVJ Clay) dmln 7J77Soc (BrUsti 
roc) a Hanocb-Glant ■ (R WOodU Har- 
graavee/J darken Jonas) In 2J360T7. 
TIM plane rids nfN City ot Edinburgh 
RC si Cleveland Wheetera in 2 .06 888. 
Open KoMto Rteah-1. C Parctval (Teem 
Britu) iaet 200m hi 11 JteSeec; 2. R Dari ay 
(Bruton Cycles): 3. R Kennedy (Chester* 
SeWCou retire). Mtr Mob aonteota 1. 

B Wggins [Team Brtte) Z7J6L501: 2. U 
Kelly (Manx RCfc 3. B Haflam (Team Brtte). 

Equestrianism 

EURORBAH SHOW J UMP PtO CHAMPI- 
OHSMPS- (Le TouqueL Frt: Team: 1. 
Great Britain 4.00 taults; 2. BolgUiin 8: 6 
Sweden It JO. fnrteriitirsfc 1, The Quean 
(E Hvttberg. Swe) o tautts in Jump**; 2, 
Cotton Msatetrom (S Pftaro. GB) ft 3, Car- 
i«lll Bravo (R Whitaker. GB) ft 4. ADcazam 
(E Tanner. Swttz) a 6 Dusty Boy (B 
Maher.' GB), P J Grease U^ttnlng (A 
Moore. GBL_ Mid West Star [J OWm Iral 
Batty Bin (S Anderaen, Sws) and Sacral. 
Novely (A Bourne. l«) 4 nt*. 

Motor Sport ' 

KM 2M1MW RALLY! Reel aUwrf- 
topn 1, C Softer rap) Toyota Corolla 3hr 
64tnin S7.1sec; 2. □ Aurlol (Fri Toyota Co* 
rolls SS341-2 : 6 T Moklncn (Pin) Mrtmtef* 
xltl Lancer 35646ft 4. J Kankkunan (Rn) 
Ford escort M7XBA E.C McReo (GB) 
Btteo/u mpreza as647J6 6 p uau (D) 


Siteoru Impreza 33625J!; 7, T Rodstrom 
(Swa) Toyota Corolla 4SSL260: 6 Y Ka- 
taoka (Japan) Mltaubbhl Lancer 4:10.11.7: 
L V Mlmao (Japan) Toyota Corona 
4.-16268: 16 R Bums (OB) MhaitetsM Car- 
. hma 4:10.27.6. . 

Squash 

OKLAHMU OPSNr Art! ■ BaB bt L 

Harms 16-11. 15-11. 16-16 

WORLD UMVBMTY TEAM CHAMM. 

CHmuP (Ctodty Hotel tax. S Orern 

Mtata 1 (French drat); C BogUo k»t to J 
TranSeW r-c. O-O. 0-6 T Unm bt Q 
Tippings 1IM. 3-3, M; JHN Arcucel M P 
Tf&afMd 3-0. 6-B. B-6. 9-0. ft-6. 

Evening Racing 

Windsor 

HKMUUttBID, Pat Ed- 
dety (6-11 Far): 2, Central cnte [7^V 
a. tirnlttattey (S-i). is ran. ” k (b 
« 8«ranl t«b; Ci.ao: Ei.ift BL7D. Ci.H). 

Dual F: &J6 CSF; C7.43. NR; Undeterred 
MB Ora 2f 7y<la)i 1, VAWoSSSS 

LAO, C Rutter ( 12 - 1 ); 2 , 

rw-1); a, ZUM (16-1). 7-2 jfrtvol^ 
Park. 13 ran. Nk. nk. (M Bottom Tote; 
C113); C2.2D. fn .2 0 . E6io. Dual F: CBS 70 
CSF: Cleave. TrUast tZ 48 Taz 
7.1«- |4f> 1. DAYNABEK. t Aahlov 
*. mm <16-lF*rte«nr tow2 
(W). 3-1 For BoW Tina. 13 rarT*T(A 
ucKrnJ TMc neat GL76 26 io. ttai 
DC* F: El 49 36 CSF: Cl 6628. Tricot 
EBS623. 

T*BB C«f lOydOk t, ROUBIAC, Jo Hun. 

ran - ^ i *- 
Tata : 0630; E420. Fl^O. 
E1.S0. Dual F: E77J20. CSP. E7644. 

Yarmouth 

th*)«4 p DAMEQOU 3 , A Eddery 
(T1-2); ft Bukranl (36-1): ft M , 
0-1). 8 ran. IX DC. [M 

C^Cga^S. Trtcaa: £1 .44684. 

^ ■rdy ri d Pooh (&-t Favj.Tr^iraL ir 

B*®?"* aw-DumV- 

“Dunn Rrnmm (130-30). 11-io Fa* Mid- 


^ A Ntehoila 

(3-1 Fart: a. 


Fixtures 


(7^5 unlo&s mated) 

Football 


SS^bSS U mSSSi' T ,1 V ' fmni 

i * OPR: Bristol p ^ rt ^ i (73°l; Bronttord 

I Rad v Dover (7J01 FarniSLt 10 ”'' ® aB ® 
log: .7 ?: Fofn »»vraiiqh v Reed* 

grtSMclHdl V lSE?$ 5 K V 

Tottenham XI (7^ »ton^?^? 8 * te, 2r fl * 
lay: torthwieh v ^ rrH 

ouOh v Blrmlnnite^^i'!®!: Polprbor- 
(TJD: WoroaMSTLrt^P" w , D ««lnflBn 
thing y Brighton rr *u»,. y,, w IT 30); Wor- 

mere (7 30). SuttmT^ " Trn,v 
(7 JO): Grave V alrS ILyS. Wimbledon 

Can * rt “Sc; uSK l ' 

Cricket 

NATtoRBT TROPHVi n 

[One day; logo, Quarter-final, 

Hampshue The 

KWttwra. *e£ l j-gtfcO W. 
Engiano U-jg. £~J**?**mm Outturn * 


i 

i "i’r 
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Athletics 




Duncan Mackay reports on a Budapest bombshell 

Wounded Black 
the mood to quit 


Cricket 


R oger BLACK’S bril- 
liant career Is almost 
certainly over 
following his omis- 
sion from Britain's individual 
400 metres team for the Euro- 
pean Championships in Buda- 
pest next month. 

Black, at the age of 32 cur- 
rently Britain's most deco- 
rated athlete with 15 champi- 
onship medals, was beaten 
into fourth place by Solomon 
War iso In the AAA Champi- 
onships at Birmingham on 
Sunday, which doubled as the 
European trials. 

The 1996 Olympic silver 
medallist had hoped the selec- 
tors would give him the dis- 
cretionary third berth behind 
the winner I wan Thomas and 
runner-up Mark Richardson, 
after clocking his season's 
best of44.71sec. 

But, in the most controver- 
sial selection decision since 
Sebastian Coe was left out of 
the 1988 Olympic team, they 
picked War iso, whose time of 
44.68 was a personal best by 
more than a second. 

Black is now set to bring 
his retirement forward and 
turn down a place in the 
4 x 400m relay team. He had 
hoped to take an unprece- 
dented third European title — 
he won in 1986 and 1990 — 
before hanging up his spikes 
by captaining Britain at the 
World Cup final in Johannes- 
burg in September. 

'To be honest. I'm still in a 


British team 


lOOm D Campbell. D Ctambars (both 
Bolgrttoa), M Dcrtontah (Ccwentry). aPO— 
D Walker (Nmrtiaml, D Turner (Cardiff), J 
Golding (BlocStfmath). 400m I Thornes 
(Newham), U Rtehaidaon (Windsor), S 
War iso (Hanngay). BOOon A Hart (Coven- 
try). 1 ,SOOns J Uayock (Cannock), a WM- 
taman (GEC Avionics). NOOOu K Keaka 
(BtrcldMd). lOwOOOim K Cullen (CtMlme- 
tort). J Brown (Sheffield). ■— Itima R 
Nerurkar (Blngley). M HudspUi (Morpeth). 
D Buzza (Cornwall). HOn InwJ— i C 
-lactaon (Brecon), A Jarrell (HmWfloyJ. 
400m h wll— P Gray (Car dm), a Botsu- 
ma» (SaTa). C Hawlinson (Belgrave) 
Uwp iBBipe N Morgan (BIrchfletd). Trblr 
le wpe i Edwwda (Oala&haafl). L AcMk» 
(Shaftesbury), J Goffey (TVH). Sim pod 
M Proctor (RAF). S Pickering (Haringey) 
DtscuK r Weir (BfttMMO) InyaBii L 

Beckley (Cambridge). U Mil (Leeds). M 

Roberson (Newham). « x lOOraj (rnxn) 
Campbell. Chambom. Devordsh. walker. A 
Condon (Bale), Golding. 4 x 400n 
Thomas. Richardson. Wariso. H Black 
(Team Solent). M Hyttofi (Windsor). S BaV 
dock (Belgrave). 


tWm j Maduaka (Essex Ladies), boom 
K Merry (BtrcMlaW). 6 WUMmy (South- 
and) 400wn A CurOtMiluy [Edinburgh). D 
Fraser (Croydon). SOOtn: T BJafcu (Una*- 
tacned). 10 , 000 m: p Radcmte (Bedtordl. 
lOftm aric L Kanier (Wohrerbamptonj. 
Wfto hurdtest N Danvers (Croydon). 
Pole MdH J Whitlock (Traftord). Tifcifa 
I muri i A Hansen. C Henry (bath Shafl 00 - 
bury). M G ninths (Windsor). Shot patti J 
Oake 3 (Croydon). Maaosa 6 Drew [Sot- 
ton). H a— n l Shaw (Sale). L Sondes 
(Hounslow). Ha rtnOd o m □ Lewts iBIrctt- 
tlold). 4 a 400— CurUahley. Freaer. M 
Thomas (BIrchfletd), Danvers, V Jamison 
(Lagan). 


state of shock,” said Black. T 
thought the discretionary 
place was for this sort of situ- 
ation. As 1 lost by only 0.08 of 
a second. I think they could 
have left it until the cut-off 


Tale of the 400 m tape 

Age 32. • • 
totvenarbtat* 

UatOffMoourK 
European cfcamptert 
1889. l290{eflv ' 

nwdafest 'lifek 


#"IV * 


196&- 

O^wpfc. 


t9S6: worfd : 

&ropeap^p.'lB 
1888- " 
Has. broken «5-\ 
seconds more 
otori than any < 
BtUsbatMate;' 



date of August 8. It appears 
my record does not count for 

an ything . 

‘T an) an athlete motivated 
by major championships. My 
sole focus this year was on 
the Europeans. Over the next 
few days I have to reflect cm 
my personal motivation. 1 

Max Jones, the chairman of 
the selectors, telephoned 
Black with the news at mid- 
night on Sunday. "He was ob- 
viously very disappointed be- 
cause he felt he should have 
been picked, but he was very 
dignified," Jones said. 


The selectors have plumped 
for Wariso’s potential over 
Black's proven track record. 
Wariso has run the 400m less 
than 10 times and Called spec- 
tacularly at the European In- 
door Championships in Va- 
lencia earlier this year. He 
misjudged his return horn a 
( mining trip to California 
and. suffering from jet lag. 
was .eliminated in the first 
round. 

At the last European Cham- 
pionships. in Hel sinki four 
years ago, Wariso was sent 
home before he had the oppor- 
tunity to compete in the 200m 
because be had mistakenly 
taken a health tonic -which 
contained a banned drug. He 
was later suspended for three 
months. 


Tt has been a very difficult 
decision for me," said Jones. 
Tve known Roger since 1986 
when I was the manager of 
his first international team. I 
think it will be tragic for 
everyone in the end If he does 
not go to Budapest" 

The selectors had met for 
three hours on Sunday night, 
and an hour was devoted to 
Black and Wariso. Wariso 
had said after Sundays race 
that be would prefer to run 
the 200m and would be asking 
the selectors to indude him 
In that event "Solomon said 
before the champ ionships he 
wanted to do the 400m and he 
again told us that when we 
asked what his wishes were, 1 
Jones added. 

Ashia Hansen, the indoor 
world-record holder in the tri- 
ple jump, injured since win- 
ning the European indoor title 
in March, was a surprise selec- 
tion. “There is not much 
chance of her being fit for 
August However, we have put 
her In as an option and if she 
improves, she win travel to the 
championships. 1 * Jones said. 



PHOTOGRAPH: CUVE MASON 


Short shrift . . . Michael Atherton shows little respect for the bowling of Jacques Kallis 

The serious art of restoring 
a measure of self-respect 


David Hopps at Trent Bridge applauds 
Atherton’s morale-boosting innings 


Motor Racing 

McLaren wait on verdict 


Alan Henry 


T HE seemingly endless 
battle between McLaren 
and Ferrari moved yes- 
terday rrom the Styrian coun- 
tryside, venue of Sunday's 
Austrian Grand Prix. to the 
Paris headquarters of the 
sport's governing body on the 
Place de la Concorde. 

Barely 24 hours after their 
one-two at the AI-Ring, 
McLaren were appealing to 
the FIA against the rejection 
of their protest that Ferrari 
were handed an unfair advan- 
tage at the British Grand Prix 
by the stewards' failure to im- 
plement the rules. A decision 
is expected today. 

Michael Schumacher, third 
on Sunday, won for Ferrari at 
Silvers tone after escaping the 
proper lOsec stop-go penalty 
for overtaking Alexander 
Wurz's Benetton under a yel- 


Sport in brief 


Golf 

The South Korean rookie Pak 
Se Ri scored her third US 
Tour win in four weeks in the 
Giant Eagle Classic at War- 
ren, Ohio, where a five-under- 
par final round of 67 gave her 
a one-shot margin over Dotti 
Pepper. In Los Angeles Hale 
Irwin sank a 12ft birdie putt 
at the 18th to beat Vicente 
Fernandez by one shot in the 
US Senior Open. 

Mark O'Meara, the Open 
and US Masters champion, 
will partner Tiger Woods and 
John Daly for the United 


Nat West Trophy 
Quarter Finals 

0930 16 13 + 


Live Commentary 
l mcs. aa v wanweta. ae 

Match Reports 

Lancs. 31 v Nottingham 35 

Middlesex 33 v Hampshire 29 

Surrey 37 v DoHjyst*8 24 

fin. lltuWiiJwr'.u’llttWHkA 
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low caution flag. The German 
had lOsec added to his race 
time because Ferrari were 
not notified of the penalty 
until fewer than 12 laps 
remained. McLaren insist he 
should have come Into the 
pits, which increases the time 
lost significantly, because the 
actual transgression occurred 
with 17 laps to go. In the event 
Schumacher came in for a far- 
cical lOsec penalty after tak- 
ing the chequered flag. 

The atmosphere between 
Ferrari and McLaren is ex- 
tremely frosty. It still rankles 
with McLaren that the Ital- 
ians protested against their 
secondary braking system in 
Brazil in March shortly after 
the FLA's technical depart- 
ment said it was legal 

McLaren's managing direc- 
tor Ron Dennis is also con- 
cerned that Ferrari have elec- 
tronic engine mapping which 
duplicates the effect of banned 


States in the Dunhill Cup at 
St Andrews in October. 

Tennis 

Tim Henman has dropped one 
place to 12th in the ATP world 
rankings, with Greg Rusedski 
still at No. 6. Henman had 
overtaken Karol Kucera, hot 
the Slovak’s progress to Sun- 
day’s Mercedes Cup final in 
Stuttgart took him back 
above tbe British No. 2. 

Spain will meet Switzer- 
land in the Fed Cup final after 
Arantxa Sanchez V) carlo and 
Conchita Martinez won a 
marathon doubles match 6-4, 
6-7, 11-9 over Mary Joe Fer- 
nandez and Una Raymond to 
complete a 3-2 victory over 
the United States in Madrid. 

Equestrianism 

Britain won the team gold 
medal at tbe European Junior 
Showjumping Champion- 
ships in Le Touquet yester- 
day. Sammy Pharo (Colton 
Maelstrom) and Ben Maher 
(Dusty Boy) had double clear 
rounds, and John Whitaker’s 
15- year-old son Robert had a 
two-round total of four on 
CorrelU Brava. Pharo, 16, 
won the individual silver be- 
hind Sweden’s Elin Hultberg, 
with Whitaker taking bronze. 

Chess 

The top seed Nigel Short 
made n successful return to 
domestic chess after a five- 
year absence yesterday, 
writes Leonard Barden. He 
beat Andrew Smith in a 34- 
move Sicilian defence in the 
opening round of the British 
Championship at Torquay. 


traction-control systems 
which reduce wheeLspin to 
enhance grip out of corners. 

Dennis accepts the system 
is not illegal but seems con- 
cerned that the line between 
the acceptable and unaccept- 
able could be blurred to 
McLaren's cost He is also 
angry at Ferrari revelations 
in Austria that McLaren had 
threatened a protest that Fer- 
rari had traction control. 

However Dennis did not 
criticise Ferrari for imple- 
menting team orders after Ed- 
die Irvine, who has re-signed 
for Ferrari for a fourth sea- 
son, developed “brake trou- 
ble” on Sunday and allowed 
Schumacher through. “I have 
no problem with that,” he 
said, probably mindful of the 
outcry against McLaren after 
David Coultfaard allowed 
Mika Hakkinen to win -the 
season's opening race in 
Australia. 


A ccording to 

Michael Atherton, it 
was simply “a job 
done”. But what a 
job. Thanks to his Indomi- 
table performance, Eng- 
land had not just won a 
Test, they had begun to 
restore a nation's respect 
Final-day Test atten- 
dances are traditionally 
tiny, but the highest last- 
day crowd of the modern 
era descended upon Trent 
Bridge yesterday, stirred by 
the towering confrontation 
between Atherton and Allan 
Donald the previous day. 

Queues snaking down 
RaddifTe Road were remi- 
niscent of the more random 
times before the age of ad- 
vance bookings. A crowd 
exceeding 12,000 was 
higher than the first-day at- 
tendance at Old Trafford 
which less than four weeks 
ago had brought cries that 
English cricket was in ter- 
minal decline. 

Cricket has many chal- 
lenges — not least of which 
is the restlessness of mod- 
ern life — but Atherton and 
Donald, opening batsman 
and fast bowler supreme, 
had underlined that Test 
cricket remains embedded 
in English culture. 

Atherton considers such 


matters as he bats: tantly, 
precisely, and suspicious of 
excess. But he was quick to 
recognise: “This was a crit- 
ical Test. There was no 
World Cup to take away the 
headlines. We are aware of 
our following and wanted 
to put things right” 

Twice this summer, Ath- 
erton had been undefeated 
at the close, only to be dis- 


Chasing to victory 


evitable, as long as be sur- 
vived. was dismissed as a 
trifle. “I just told Alec to 
finish the game as quickly 
as he could. It was better to 
get it over and done with. 
You don’t think about per- 
sonal milestones in those 
situations.” 

Above all, respect the 
game, Atherton was saying. 
Do not mess with its grand 
design. It was a message 
worthy of a magnificently 
unbending innings. So he 
ran his match-winning 
three runs, after driving 


England's highest winning fourth-innings scores at home 

263-9 Australia, The Oval. 1902 

247-2 South Africa, Trent Bridge, 1998 

219-7 Pakistan, Heading lay. 1982 

218-3 New Zealand, Lord's, 1965 

205-2 South Africa, The Oval. 1994 


missed quickly tbe 
following morning. 
Drained and elated on Sun- 
day evening, he allowed 
himself a few beers to 
release the tension. 

“A few butterflies were 
still stirring in the morn- 
ing,” he said. “But motivat- 
ing myself again was not 
difficult. Donald is a great 
fast bowler and he has 
given me a tremendous 
challenge over the years.” 

The evaporation of a Test 
century that had seemed in- 


Pollock through mid-on, 
without regret 

When Stewart replaced 
Atherton as captain at tbe 
start of the summer, he had 
remarked that he expected 
him to be in the side for 
both the first Test and the 
last. “Good players have 
lean runs; great players get 
out of them,” was his 
challenge. 

If Atherton's century in 
the first Test at Edgbaston. 
stressed his willpower, 
here was proof of Ms lon- 


gevity. “He has worked 
very hard on his game since 
the West Indies,” Stewart 
said. “You will struggle to 
find a better batsman in 
world cricket He is the 
backbone of our side." 

That Donald should bave 
dismissed Atherton on 27, 
when he gloved a catch to 
the wicketkeeper but was 
adjudged not ont by the 
New Zealand umpire Steve 
Dunne, can be taken as 
read. If Donald’s Afrikaans 
rant happened to Include 
tbe accusation, "Jou 
skelmT hinting that a little 
dishonesty might bave been 
afoot, the recriminations 
did not run deeper. Drinks 
were shared by both teams 
after the match, as they 
have been all summer. 

“You play hard, play folr. 
accept decisions and get on 
with the game.” Stewart 
said. “Umpires all make 
mistakes, but they don’t 
make them on purpose.” 

•■Walking” is simply a 
matter of choice. “Would 
you walk?” someone asked 
Hansie Cronje, South Afri- 
ca's captain. “It depends on 
the situation,” he smiled. “If 
I was on 99, or we needed 
two to win in a World Cup 

final..." 

Or if English cricket was 
held to be in terminal de- 
cline 

Debate England ’s victor?' on 
the Internet at www.crick- 
et98.co.uk 


Lewis 
omitted 
from 
World 
Cup list 


T HE name of Chris Lewis 
was missing when Eng- 
land announced a 37- 
man provisional World Cup 
squad yesterday. Tbe Leices- 
tershire captain figured in 
the Texaco Trophy series In 
May but was not among the 
nine all-rounders in the party 
from which next month's 
teams for the one-day interna- 
tionals against South Africa 
and Sri Lanka will be chosen. 

The squad, to be finalised In 
January, includes eight un- 
capped players: Ben Smith, 
Ed Giddins, Tan Austin, Mark 
Alleyne, Vince Wells. Warren 
Hegg. Paul Nixon and Paul 
Grayson. 

SQUAD: Bat imam M A Attartta 

(Lam). C J Adam (Sw&exi, AD Brown 
ISuneyi J P Cn-toy (Lancs). Q A Ktafc 
I Wcics i N Haaaafci lEssrx). N V Knight 
IWmwirks). a D Lloyd (Lancs). D L 
Muddy (LolESl- ** P Maynard 
(Glamorgan). ■ R Itnumrtratli (Middy), 
B F Smith ILeksl. A J Stewart ISmicy), 
C P Thorpo iSuiroy). Past 
bawtora/soMnana 1 D Austin (Lanes). D 
G Cork (Derflysj. ARC Fraaar (Middx). ■ 
S H Oiddlna [Wl'wlEkil. D Oeagk 
(Voik&i. D w H o a Jay (Kanl). P J martin 
(Lancs). C W SHvotwood (Yorks). AB- 
raandara M W A d ay ra o iGloucs). D R 
Brown (Warwicks). M A Eaffum (Kent). M 
V Fleming (Kent). A Hntoff (Lancs). A J 
Hollloaka (Surrey). B C HolHoaka 
Surrey |. R C Irani lEsMXI. V J WaBa 
iLeicsi. Wicketkeepers: W K Hagg 
(Lancsi P A Nina (Lelcsl SpknsrKRD 
B Croft (Glamorgan). A F Giles 
(Warwicks). A P Grays tm (Essatl. I D K 
Salisbury (Surrey) 

Sri Lanka were made to 
work before achieving a rou- 
tine victory target or 99 in just 
over half of the 40 overs 
remaining against Leicester- 
shire at Grace Road yester- 
day. The home side had frus- 
trated the tourists’ attack 
with a determined display in 
the morning when, starting 
on 234 for five, still 30 runs 
behind, they went on to mak e 
362. Paul Nixon and Jon Da- 
kin shared a sixth-wicket 
stand of &i and even when 
Nixon was out at 267 the last 
four wickets added another 95 
runs. 

But their eventual nine- 
wicket victory will have lifted 
Sri Lankan confidence in the 
run-up to the triangular one- 
day series, starting at Trent 
Bridge on August 14. 

Several key members of the 
tour party are in good form, 
with the captain Arjuna Ran- 
atunga scoring a fine hundred 
in the first innings and Muth- 
iah Muralitharan returning 
five for 108 off 55 overs in the 
second innings. The off-spin- 
ner has taken a total of 18 
wickets in only two tour 
ma tches so far. 

5ESTBRSHBB First Innings 245 (J M 
Dakin 78). 

SRI LAMKANSe First Innings 509 (H P TU- 
Ifrttoratno 120. A Ranatungn no. U C Hath- 
u rusingna DO, Dakin 4-1 101 . 
LEICESTERSHIRE 
SpbsikI bmkigt (ovemtgW: 234-5} 

TP A Nixon b Per era 38 

J M Dakin c TWrteraftie 

b Wicknunasingne .... , 42 

D WllliamBOn Ibw b Wfckramaalnghe 84 
D J Minns cDPM JayawanJane 

b Muralitnaran 14 

C D Crowe ibw b Perara .. — .. 23 

M T Brlmson not Out 2 

Extras It* 1022. w5. nb34) 48 


Total (138A overs) 303 

Fa* of wickets cento 367. 288. 315, 351. 

Bawflngi WidtramaSlnglia 30-7-99-2: 

Per era M.5-5-77-2: Hattiurusingbe 
10-3-21-0: Muralitharan 55-21-108-5; 
Jaysnurtya 4-VO-O: Arnold 3-0-11-0, Oa 
Slftra 9-3-14-1. 

SRI LANKANS 
Second Innings 

S T Jayasuriye c Williamson b Crowe 30 

R P Arnold not out 44 

D P M Jayawsrdone not out ... 31 

Extras I«j 2. r*2J 4 

Total IlOf 1 24. S overs) BB 

I ol wrfcketi 53 
Dkf not bato FA de Silva. A Ranatunga. H 
- 1 TillHwrolno. LI C HXIDuniMnghn. P W 
Jayawardena, G P WKfcTa/nasJnglw. M 
Muralitharan S A Perara. 

Ingi Mlllm 10-2-49-0; Dakin 
5-0-21-0: Crowe 7-2-20-1: Brlmson 
:s-o-7-o. 

Umpkasc N T Plews and J F Steele. 

Erl Lankans won by ni 


Sailing 


Germans clear 
in the calm 


Bob Hsfcnr In Cowes 


L IGHT winds brought no 
respite to the rest of the 
competitors as the domina- 
tion of the Germany Red 
team in the Commodores' 
Cup continued. The overall 
leaders returned two 
second places and a sixth to 
stretch their lead, while 
both the Dutch teams 
remained in contention. 

In the first race, over a 
nine-mile course In the 
eastern Solent, Tony de 
Mulder’s VJctrlc 5 was well 
placed for the England Red 
team while Norbert Plam- 
beck’s Hexe, of Germany 
Red. lagged after being 
badly placed at the start. 
Hexe gained ground rap- 
idly and finished second to 
Simon Dierdorp’s Reckless 
of Netherlands Green, as 
Victric 5 dropped to sixth. 

In the second race of the 
day, another nine- mil er, 
Thomas Jnngblnth’s Se- 
q uaxia scored her sixth win 
in seven races among the 
mid-sized boats. England 
Red is fifth of the nine 
teams with two races to go. 

Giovanni Sol dlnl of Italy 
finished first in the 3,750- 
mile Atlantic Alone Race, 
beating Britain’s MiJce 
Golding. 


Rallying 


All-conquering Sainz takes 
King’s road to pass McRae 


Daitrld WUQams In Auckland 


T O HIS fans Colin McRae is 
royalty, but the Rally of 
New Zealand winner Carlos 
Sainz has personal contact 
with the real thing. 

When the 3S-year-old Span- 
iard was a young Ford driver 
struggling to overcame rally- 
ing’s inbuilt prejudice in 
frvour of Scandinavians, the 
head of Ford's motor-sport 
arm was surprised to receive 
a telephone call from King 
Juan Carlos of Spain. 

It was not a hoax. His Maj- 
esty genuinely wanted to 
know why Sierra Cosworth 
differentials kept breaking. 

It was not only startling evi- 
dence of Sainz*s connections, 
but also of a remorseless per- 
fectionist streak that earned 
him a record-breaking 22nd 
victory here yesterday and 
confirmed his status as rally- 
lug’s greatest all-rounder. 

He was the first Spanish 
driver to win Finland's 1,000 
Lakes race, the RAC Rally 
and the Safari Rally. This was 
his fourth victory in New Zea- 
land, another event on dirt 
roads that In theory should 
npt suit a driver from south- 
ern Europe. 

It took Juha Kankkunen. 
the previous record holder, 
nine years to amass 21 wins. 


Sainz has surpassed that In 
eight, largely because he can 
succeed In any conditions. 

His unexpected victory 
here over his Toyota team- 
mate Didier Aurtol by 4.lsec 
was the fifth closest winning 
margin in world champion- 
ship history. In the process, 
be has retaken the series lead 
from McRae. 

“The last four stages — ac- 
tually the whole day — were 
really, really hard. I think it’s 
an excellent result for the 
whole team. The record 
means a lot, but at the end of 
the day the most important 
thing is the championship,” 
he said. 

The longest stage of the 
rally, a 29-miler run twice, 
was the graveyard of British 
hopes. Richard Burns rolled 
his Mitsubishi out of third 
place on the first one and lost 
IS minutes, although he 
recovered to take ninth over- 
all with fastest times on the 
last three stages. 

McRae was fastest on the 
first run, only to get a punc- 
ture on tbe second. As he had 
chosen not to take a spare 
wheel to save weight, he was 
forced to drive his Subaru for 
20 miles on the rim, complet- 
ing another 10 on three 
wheels. Fifth place, after a 
brush with the police, was the 
result 
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Stewart’s crunching cameo seals eight-wicket victory 


England w South Africa: Fourth Comhill Test, final day 

Atherton sets up the showdown 



F inishing flmirlsh . . . Milra Athertnn, lwft.nnd AlreiSfawarf-ftipHi ginvea a« they rawnpTete En gland 's yiwnlrignm yeatorday at Trent RHdge PHOTOGRAPH: MAX NASH 


Mike Selvey sees 
England’s hero miss 
out on a richly 
deserved century 

I N A remarkable climax 
to an astound in gly good 
Test match England beat 
South Africa yesterday 
by eight wickets at Trent 
Bridge, keeping alive hopes of 
winning a series that had 
seemed doomed and restoring 
a credibility to the face of 
English international cricket. 

With no other distraction 
for the sporting public, Eng- 
land had to succeed and do so 
in style. They did. For the 
Rainbow Nation, well, per- 
haps beating the All Blacks 
was enough success to digest 
for one week. 

It was a special day’. Asked 
to make a further 139 yester- 
day, albeit with nine wickets 
in hand, Mike Atherton and 
Nasser Hussain extended 
their second-wicket partner- 
ship to 152 before Hussain, 
after four hours, was dis- 
missed in the first over after 
lunch by Allan Donald and a 
slip catch of the highest class 
from Jacques KalLis. Hussain 
had played a Tearless, techni- 
cally’ first-rate innings, with 
five boundaries in his 58. 

Atherton by this time had 
reached 88, and with 55 still 
required for victory seemed 
certain to seal the issue with 
his 13th Test century. It was 
not to be. Alec Stewart, seiz- 
ing the opportunity, arrived 
at the crease to play a cameo j 
of dazzling proportions, mak- ! 
ing 45 from only 34 deliveries. 
Including nine boundaries 
cut, driven and pulled with, 
contemptuous ease, five of 
them from the mighty Donald 
with his new-ball last roll of 
the dice. 

If that was meant as a Stew- 
art statement, then it was of 
the loudest and most eloquent 
kind with which to send 
South Africa packing to Head- 
ingley on Thursday week. 

It was right and proper, 
though, that his partner 
should finish the match and 
Atherton it duly was who. 


only threequarters of an 
hour into the afternoon ses- 
sion, clipped Shaun Pollock 
through mid-on for the three 
runs that sealed victory and 
which took him to 98. 

As the captains past and 
present crossed for the final 
time, they touched gloves fra- 
ternally. Then, as the wonder- 
ful final-day crowd swarmed 
over the Trent Bridge turf to 
engulf the players, Atherton 
removed his helmet, wiped 
his brow, shook hands with 
his opponents and, arm round 
Stewart's shoulder, made his 
back-slapping way to the pa- 
vilion and its plaudits. 


Suddenly he looked very, 
very weary, and no wonder. 
There are players who are in- 
capable of handling pressure 
arid there are those for whom 
it is the very lifeblood of their 
cricket; who play at their best 
only when the pressure 
reaches the critical levels that 
destroys lesser characters. 

Of Fjigllshman Atherton is 
without question the finest 
pressure player of his genera- 
tion and for virtually six 
hours he had taken every- 
thing that the South Africans 
in general and Donald in par- 
ticular could propel at him. 

Donald was superb. His 


furious adrenalin-charged 
spell to Atherton on Sunday 
evening will long be remem- 
bered as Test cricket at Its 
raw finest. Perhaps, thou gh , 
the overnight break came at 
the right time. 

Try as he might — and did 
he try — - Donald, head and 
shoulders above the other 
bowlers, could make no im- 
pact on the rock that was Ath- 
erton, whose only chances — 
a run-out before he had 
scored and the life be was 
given by the umpire when 27 
— came on the previous day. 
In all be hit 14 fours, none 
more profound than the , 


successive pair dipped to 
square lag off Pollock that 
took him to his fifty in the 
day's third over. 

If ever a player deserved a 
century it was Atherton but 
he would — and did — settle 
for a win. As long as he was 
there in the vanguard, that 
was the only outcome poss- 
ible. The only question was 
when, and. that was decided 
by Stewart. 

In such circumstances it al- 
most seems churlish to have 
to choose a pre-eminent 
player. It was. said Tony 
Lewis, the Man of the Match 
adjudicator, a game of heroic 


performances: Donald's bowl- 
ing, with his wicket yesterday 
taking his series tally to 25; 
Hanste Cronje's first-innings 
century, with Its cruel calcu- 
lated «*»autt on ian Salis- 
bury's leg-spin, and his as- 
sured play in the second; 
Mark Ramprakash's diligence 
In the first England innings; 
Mark Boucher's catching; and 
of course Atherton’s single- 
mindedness, Hussain's confi- 
dence and Stewart’s finale. 

Lewis turned to Angus Fra- 
ser. This is perhaps the most 
heartening tale of all Two 
weeks ago, in the gloom of 
Old Trafford, the series hung 


on Fraser's ability to survive 
six deliveries from Donald. 
He did so. Then he arrived 
here to feel Alan Multeity's 
breath on his neck. His res- 
ponse was to take five for GO 
in the first innings and five 
for 62 in the second, at a time 
when South Africa were in a 
position to put the match and 
series beyond England. 

Five months ago, In Port of 
Spain, Fraser's bowling 
earned a Man of the Match 
medal, a valued possession 
which only recently he lost 
from his cricket bag. He won- 
dered if he might be able to get 
a replacement Now he has. 
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Q Kirsten h Googn . 

G F J UefienowB c Swwjfl b wowO" 

J H KaHIB c Stewaii U FbntoH 
□ J CuUlnan e RamprsW*h b Fiaser 
*W J Cranio c Hick b FrMOf 
jn Rhodes low D Fraser 
S M PoHpch c Stewart b Fraser 
tM V Boucher D Fraser .. 

S Ehrotmv c Homprawah b Oougn 

A A Donald not out .. - 

p R Adams £ H*Oi D Ooutfu 
Exiris (89. ibJ. n&9l _ 

Total ( tK).? overs) ■ .J* 74 

M4lwMHta2t.Ai.fil. 147. 196. 282. 
30?. 32S. 374. 

Bowthxp Clough JO S-fl- 1 Cork 
ir-3-*B-0. Frasora-r-eo-S. Finite* 
17-2-63-1: Salisbury 9-1-57-0. Buklwr 
4-1-12-0 

BKUND 


74 

44 
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M A Bidchdr Rnv b Donald . 

M A Atherton e BouClwrb Donald ■ 
N Hussain low b Elwortfiy • 

*1A J Stewart c Ktrslun b Kadis 

M H Ramprauan not out 

I D K Salisbury b Donjld .... 

G A HlcK o Donahl 

A FHnfoff c Bouchor b Kofila 

D G Cork c Bouchm h PullocK 
D Qouflh c Bouener b Donald 
ARC Fraaor Ibw b Pollock . ■ ■ 
Extras (07. toll wl. nb 13) 


ratal (127.5 ovaral 33B 

>*4cf wlekotai 145 150. 1ST. 190, 7*4- 
54.285.30? 307. 

■ Donald 33-8-109-5. Pollock 


5.5-12-73-2 Etworbiy 22-8-41-1. Kallia 
38-8-80-2: Adams 3-Mi-a 

SOUTH AFRICA 
¥» 


a Kirsten tow U Fraser 

G F J LMbanbern lb* b Oouflti 

J H Kellie c Stewart b Cork 

D J Cuiuoan c FUunprakvh b Fraser 
■w j crania c Stowan o Cork . . . . 
JN Rhodes c Stewart b Cork ... . 

S M Pollock c Stewart b Cork . 

1M V Boucher e Huasaln b Fraaar . 

8 Elwortfty Ibw b Fraser — 

A A Donald not out 

PR Adams e Stewart b Fraser 

Extra* (b1.IW.w1J 


Total (75S overs). * 

Pal mf wtakmtm 3, IT. 21, 1 13. 122, 138. 
188,183.200. 

■« w8 i B Dough 10-4-88-1; Fraser 
20.3-6-83-& Cdrk 20-t-tXM; FlUNOtl 
8-1-10-0: SatatMiry S-2MHCL 


MB 


■NOLAND 
| Boosed i Hwt w ea 

M A Butehor c Bouctiar b Podook ..... SB 

M A Atherton not out.... SB 

NHusastncKaM b Donald SB 

-fAJ sovran not out 48 

Extras (62. toll. w2.nb9) S4 

Total (tor 2 07 overs) *47 

Ffciof w l ofc o tsisa 192 

DM not baBM R Ramprakash. Q A Hick. 

A FOnsoB. O G Cork, D Gough. I D K Salis- 
bury. A R C Fraser 
BewflnBi Donald 23-8-56-1: Pollock 
26-3-78-1; Adams 12-4-23-0: Ksois 
13-8-26-0: El worthy 9- V- 38-0: Cronje 
4-1-12-0. 

(Jmplraa: M J Kitchen and S Dunne. 

B u gkoM l lean by siflhl wi ck ta. 

Sartos Inal at 1-1. 

Mat Tooti Hudhoby. Aognt 8. 




Jim White 


Close calls 
call for 
closer video 
verification 

S OME odd things hap- 
pened at Trent Bridge 
yesterday afternoon. 

For a start, it didn't rain on the 
final day of a Test match that 
England were poised to win. 
Indeed there were strange 
black shapes chasing the play- 
ers around the pitch, which 
those with longer memories 
identified as shadows. 

There was also a crowd in 
the ground. And it wasn't 
made up of hospital ity J tinkles 
either, those types who prefer 
to wile away the after- lunch 
hours in the company of a 
good armagnac rather than 
upset the d igestion by watch- 


ing cricket These were people 
who had actually paid money 
at the gate for the opportunity, 
to walk the boundary in the 
new season's football shirts. 

The sight of an England cap- 
tain clutching a winner's 
cheque notwithstanding, the 
oddest moment of the day 
came during the presentation 
ceremony. It was Angus Fra- 
ser who took the Man of the 
Match award with yet another 
performance which makes 
those of more pessimistic de- 
meanour wonder what will 
happen to En gland once bis 
cholesterol-only diet ceases to 
work and he has to hangup his 
enormous boots. 

The aficionados on the 
Trent, though, clearly know 
how to acknowledge a vital 
contribution to an En gl a nd 
victory when they see one: 

they cheered the umpires to 

the echo as they stepped out to 
receive their commemorative 
medallions. 

You don't have to be Allan 
Donald to recognise that the 
efforts of Messrs Dunne and 
Kitchen were not helpful to 
the South African cause. As 
Barry Richards, now as adept 
at confusing his metaphors as 
he once was at essaying an off 
drive, put it “South A frica 
have certainly had the wrong 

end of the stick.” 

Never has the case for the 
wider use of television evi- 
dence been better made than 


by Steve Dunne's feflure to 
understand the simple laws of 
human physiology cm Sunday 
afternoon, those best summa- 
rised in the (dd song about the 
hand bane being connected to 
the arm bone. Had Dunne 
given Michael Atherton out 
when he gloved a ball from 
Donald, it Is not fimdflil to sug- 
gest England might have lost 
What must make Dunne's 
mistake an the more galling 
for the South Africans is that 
the technology exists to assist 
umpires should they be un- 
sure. This is not football, in 
which tiie introduction of off- 
pitch adjudication would in- 
volve all sorts of disruptions 
to the flow ofplay. All a cricket 
official has to do In his uncer- 
tainty Is indulge in that mime 
of describing a rectangle in 

the air and the television cam- 
era will gallop to his aid, as it 
already does in a tight run-out 
or stumping decision. 

N aturally there are 
drawbacks to the idea of 
extending the role of 
the third umpire to encompass 
LBWs and catch e s. Technol- 
ogy is not always infallible: an 
Inspection of foe bruising to 
Atherton’s torso might indi- 
cate. for instance, that foe 
speedometer an foe score- 
board was foully when it regu- 
larly clocked Steve E] worthy 
bowling faster than Donald. 
Constant referral to televi- 


sion could easily elongate the 
whole process— modern crick- 
eters appeal so often font sev- 
eral sets would be worn out 
every Test But these are 
minor points compared with 
the ludicrousness of allowing 
injustices to continue need- 
lessly. Besides, waiting for the 
traffic-light signal on the score- 
board to deliver the verdict in 
run-outs Is often the most ex- 
citement you get at a match. 

As It happens, though, it 
was a player rather than an 
umpire who prevented Ather- 
ton from collecting his cen- 
tury. Alec Stewart played as If 
keen to aet the formalities 
over in time for the afternoon 
edition of Home And Away, 
greedily hammering the nec- 
essary runs from the moment 
he joined Atherton, maroon- 
ing his former captain at the 
non-participalory end. As 
Stewart set about his work, up 

in tfrp fpU»gftrfnp wimnw ihiry 

box, Geoffrey Boycott became 
increasingly agitated. 

Tfl was Michael Atherton I 
would be doing a bit of count- 
ing of the deliveries." said the 
man who could never have 
been accused of potting his 
team before his average. 
“Course, Z wouldn't know 
about such tactics mysalL I’ve 

jnat fpwil nhn irtthwiL " 

“The autobiography, Geof- 
frey?” countered Richie Ben- 
aud. One win and suddenly 
everyone's a comedian. 


Guardian Crossword No 21,338 



Across 


1 Malden at racecourse points 
to figurine on car (6) . 

5 Get pious about a retreat In 
good faith (0) 

0 Duress to be given better 
writingpeper(8) 

10 Duty on Imports Involves a 
king ki a petty quarrel 


11 Friend holding spade checks 
activity, with everything reedy 
(3,7.2) 

13 It's turned 9 in the morning, 
suggesting a long skirt (4) 

14 He hides, making out street 
cry at a distance (8) 

17 Penny-pinching gets Queen 
lntroutde(6) ■ 

18 Pray to them ff small hound 

„• runs backwards (4) 


20 A gardening skfll requires 
common touches (5,7) 

23 Return the rubbish, child! I 
must be obeyed! (6) 

24 Musical taste shown in 
Crosby's situation (8) 

25 fine technique used to make 
non-stop stretch of road (8) 

28 It'sthehourtotakepartin 
cross-channel events (6) 

Pown 

2 Ex-county star in the 
ascendant (4) 

3 Nearly apprehend one hi a 
hundred for a light meal (9) 

4 Footballer's stratagem for 
lifting weights (6) 

5 Ah! Payday) Boss taking nap 
fike that! Blissful! (5&1,7) 

6 System of signs to put up In 
the country (8) 

7 Go away and fill mnd with 
facts after a second (5) 

8 They save others, being on 
watch (10) 

12 No stay-at-home uses this 
curdled rice to get larger (6.4) 

15 Archbishop of Canterbury, 
high-ranking in the East (9) 

16 Complaint moderates 
turning up for hot food (4,4) 

19 Argument to be upheld by 
escort (6) 

21 Auxiliary sheds tear about 

No. 10 (5) 


Set by Logodaedalus 


□ □ n q cs □ 
□□□□□nn □□□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ □□□Banna 

□ □ □ □ d n n 
□□□□ □□□□□□□□□□ 

an □ □ □ 

□ □□□□□□□□□□ 

□ □ □ □ □ 
□□□□□□□□□□ noon 

□ □ □ u □ m □ 
HoonnaaQ □□anna 

a a d □ □ □ n 
□hhodeq □□□□□□□ 

□ _□ q □ □ □ 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21^37 

22 Monster therefore goes in the 
wrong direction (4) 


Solution tomorrow 


EStfi ^ aBbm »S« v *C8^ 
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